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God. — Western  Recorder. 
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OBITUARY. 

DR.  S.  J.  KIRKWOOD. 

The  death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Samuel  J. 
Kirkwood  LL.  D.  was  an  occasion  of  very  great 
sorrow  to  a  very  large  nnmber  of  people.  Dr. 
Kirkwood  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Wooster  (Ohio).  He  was  called 
to  this  important  place  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
University.  For  several  years  preceding  his 
death  he  was  also  Vice-President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Kirkwood  was  a  born  gentleman. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  in  bis  chosen 
field  of  labor.  He  was  a  man  of  very  wide  in¬ 
telligence  and  kept  himself  abreast  of  the 
times.  He  exerted  a  wide  infinence  in  ednoa- 
tional  circles  outside  of  the  school  with  which 
he  was  immediately  oounected.  He  served 
many  years  as  an  examiner  of  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  oonnty  in  which  he  re¬ 
sided,  and  his  services  were  always  in  great 
demand  in  teachers’  institntes,  Conventions, 
etc.  all  over  tbe  state  and  beyond.  His  infln- 
enoe  over  his  students  was  always  broadening 
and  ennobling.  Many  an  inspiration  to  nobler 
manhood  was  given  in  his  olass-room.  The 
present  writer  remembers  that  room  with  the 
greatest  gratitude.  Its  memories  have  been 
pleasant  to  carry  with  him  through  tbe  tasks 
and  toils  of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
wood  was  a  friend  of  tbe  poor  student  as  well 
as  of  tbe  rich.  He  was  infinitely  patient  and 
nnfailingly  kind.  No  honest  work  ever  es¬ 
caped  his  observation  or  went  unappreciated. 
He  was  one  of  God’s  true  noblemen.  He  was 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  and  his 
oounsels  were  alway  s  wise.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trnly  inflnential  laymen  in  the  state. 
For  very  many  years  his  health  bad  not  been 
of  the  best  and  there  were  times  when  he  en¬ 
dured  much  suffering.  But  he  as  never  com¬ 
plaining.  He  seemed  always  to  be  seeking 
how  he  might  help  some  other  and  so  forget- 
ing  his  own  afflictions  after  the  manner  of  the 
Master  whom  he  so  nnostentationsly  and  faith- 
folly  served.  He  has  no  need  of  onr  eulogy. 
His  life  has  spoken  and  will  continne  to  spe^ 
for  many  a  long  year  yet  to  come.  Bnt  onr 
own  hearts  have  need  of  giving  some  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  love  we  bore  him  and  to  the  debt 
of  gratitnde  we  own  him. 
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8T.  FRiM'ls’S  CANTICLE  OF  THE  SUN. 

From  the  Italian  by  7  Uomas  Doggett- 
O  Lord,  most  bich,  omnipotent  and  good, 

Thine  be  the  boner,  blessing,  glory,  praise ; 

To  Thre  alone  all  these  are  due;  yet  man 
Is  too  unworthy  e’en  to  speak  Thy  name. 

For  all  that  Thou,  < 

O  God  my  Lord,  hast  made 

Be  praised. 

And  first  O  Lord  I  give  Thee  praise 
That  Thou  hast  formed  my  brother,  the  great'Sun 
Whose  radiant  beams  of  splendor  give  to  us 
The  beauty  of  the  day :  From  Thee  it  comes. 

And  for  the  Moon  my  sister  and  the  stars 
Be  praised.  For  in  the  sky  Thou  hast  been  pleased 
To  place  them  beautiful  and  bright. 

Be  praised 

My  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made  my  brother  Wind, 
And  the  wide  Air,  the  Clouds,  the  Heavens  serene. 
And  all  the  Seasons,  that  thy  creatures  bless 
W  ith  needed  sustenance. 

Praised  be  the  Loid 

That  Thou  hast  made  my  sister  Water,  pure 
And  precious,  lowly,  useful,  chaste. 

Praised  be  my  Lord 

For  brother  Fire,  so  pleasant,  beautiful 
And  strong. 

Be  praised  for  our  sweet  Mother  Farth 
Who  kindly  nourishes  and  governs  ns. 

And  brings  forth  fruits  and  colored  flowers 
and  grass. 

Be  praised  O  Lord,  for  my  own  Sister  Death, 

From  whom  no  living  man  can  ever  flee; 

■Woe,  Moe  to  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin. 

Blessed  are  those  who  do  Thy  holy  will. 

To  them  the  second  death  can  do  no  harm. 

Laud  ye  and  bless  my  Lord  alway 

And  with  all  lowliness  of  heart  serve  Him, 


TKe  Kingdom 


of  the  very  best  books  in  tbeir  own  language. 
The  London  Mission  churches  have  over  six 
thousand  members  and  twenty- five  thonsand 
adherents  and  have  done  since  John  Williams 
first  landed  an  abiding  work  There  is  ground 
for  hope  that  with  the  present  revival  in  build¬ 
ing  new  churches  there  may  come  a  power.ul 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  thonsands  of  con¬ 
versions  In  no  country,  not  even  in  Scotland, 
is  Sabbath  keeping  so  practised  as  among  these 
brown  people.  There  is  no  visiting,  playing, 
or  trading,  but  quietly  they  worship  and  rest. 
The  Sunday  is  spent  at  church  and  in  the 
home.  Theve  people  love  their  homes.  The 
French  Navigator  Bougainville,  seeing  the  na¬ 
tives  moving  about  a  great  deal  in  their  out¬ 
rigger  fano*s  ga'e  the  group  the  name  of  “The 


In  each  of  the  two  hnn- 

Tlie  1  onilon  M  nslon-  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

dred  and  twenty  vil- 

ary  Sm  Icty  in  Samoa  , 

lages  of  all  Samoa  they 
have  a  church  building  and  an  educated  pastor 
and  teacher.  Into  every  Protestant  hnt  on  the 
ten  inha'  ited  islands  a  Bible  and  hymn  book 
in  Samoan  will  be  found  and  family  worship 
is  held  twice  a  day.  This  society  prints  a  bi¬ 
monthly  paper  in  the  vernacnlar  of  the  people, 
the  only  such  sheet  issued  on  the  earth  until  a 
few  mon'hs  ag  ■  when  the  Oatholios  began  to 
print  the  ‘Servant’  or  ‘Minister’  in  the  Samoan 
language.  But  the  Catholics  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage;  not  having  snfificiently  educated 
•  ueopl*',  the  constituency  is  very  small. 

of  the  Lon  ion  Missionary  Society’s 
Snln,  or  Torch.  It  is  well 
'^n  the  Mission  Press  at 
'uational  Sunday- 
♦he  news  of 
i  dncational 
.1'  ^  us  a  letter 

.  d  article  on 

the  Life  of  ..  ^  ents  and  es¬ 

pecially  invention!  i  .r  farm  .::ohinery.  The 
paid  circulation  is  twelve  hundred.  The 
Torch  goes  to  Fiji,  New  Guinea  and  the  Atolls 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Samoans  have  ninety-eight 
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Navigator  Islands;’’  this  was  in  1780,  and  the 
natives  are  still  aquatic,  and  excessively  clean 
for  aboriginal  people,  both  in  the  house  and  in 
person,  but  they  do  no  distant  sailing,  they 
are  emphatically  a  home  loving  folk.  Their 
singing  both  when  boating,  at  family  worship 
and  in  the  congregation  is  vigorous  and  hearty. 
When  one  reflects  that  seventy  years  ago  every 
person  on  these  islands  was  a  savage  praying 
to  owls  and  other  gods,  taking  a  mouthful  of 
flesh  out  of  an  enemy’s  body  and  spitting  it 
out  to  show  his  disgust,  and  now  peaceful  and 
Christian,  it  leads  to  thanksgiving  that  in  spite 
of  liquor-drinking,  swearing  and  inconsistent 
Christian  visitors,  Christian  missions  have 
done  such  good.  The  history  of  civilization 
in  Samoa  is  simply  the  accurate  story  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions. 


Just  about  to  receive 

New  school  for  eirls  at  ,  . 

.  .  the  flnishing  touches 

Leone,  Tutnila  ,  ,  . 

and  soon  ready  for  one 
hundred  young  Samoan  women,  this  beautiful 
new  building  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
stands  looking  out  to  sea.  It  has  cost  in  round 
numbers  ten  thousand  dollars  and  all  paid  by 
the  natives.  While  yet  not  quite  finished,  the 
story  it  tells  of  sacrifice  and  sturdy  financial 
courage  is  wonderful  and  leads  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  some  graces  the  brown  man  is 
not  a  wit  behind  his  whiter  brother.  The 
island  of  Olosinga,  let  all  Christendom  take 
note  of  the  name  and  forget  it  not,  last  year 
raised  three  thonsand  dollars’  worth  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  is  the  only  money  producing  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  island,  and  actually  gave  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  it  towards  paying  for  the  Leone 
Girls’  School.  This  was  done  without  redno. 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  native  pastors.  Where 
in  the  annals  of  modern  history  is  there  any¬ 
thing  better  than  this?  They  denied  them¬ 
selves  the  ordinary  oomforts  of  even  their  hnt 
life  for  the  Master.  Let  this  thrill  Christen¬ 
dom  as  it  is  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
published.  For  education,  and  that  Christian 
education,  the  people  have  done  this.  Samoan 
churches  have  at  this  moment  one  hundred  and 
twenty  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  They 
are  taught  that  every  Christian  must  be  a  mis. 
sionary,  must  either  go  or  give.  It  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  then,  that  the  home  ohnrohes  are  strong^ 
and  active  even  after  the  intertribal  wars  and 
the  incoming  of  a  fresh  governing  force. 
Thank  God  for  Marriott,  Hnckett,  Hills, 
Newell,  Misses  Jolliffe,  Scbultze  and  the  other 
noble  self-sacrificing  missionaries  now  in  this 
Central  Polynesian  Archipelago!  I  God  is 
working  through  his  servants  among  the  brown 
people  and  Missions  pay  I 

_  About  three  years  ago 

Protestant  Pastors  ap-  .  ,  _  .  _  “ 

,  a  certain  Ernest  Ren- 

peal  to  the  taw  ,  vw  u  j  ^  ^ 

anld  published  a  book, 
Le  P4ril  Protettant,  in  which  he  elaborately 
maintained  the  thesis  that  all  French  Protes¬ 
tants  were  traitors  subsidized  by  England  and 
Germany.  The  book  had  immense  vogue,  be¬ 
ing  greatly  patronized  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  M.  Renanld 
followed  it  by  another.  La  ConquHe  Protettante, 
in  which  he  carried  his  accusations  far  beyond 
the  hither  limit  of  slander.  Many  have  been 
the  exposures  of  his  falsehoods,  in  pamphlet, 
review  and  newspaper,  but  mindfnl  of  Talley¬ 
rand’s  advice,  “Calumniate,  calumniate,  some¬ 
thing  is  sure  to  stick,’’  M.  Renanld  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  journal  Le  Pays  his  defamation 
of  Protestants.  The  pastors  have  now  taken 
np  the  matter,  and  have  instituted  proceedings 
in  the  civil  courts.  According  to  French  law, 
whenn  a  paper  publishes  a  libellous  statement 
it  must,  if  requested,  publish  the  refutation  in 
an  equally  conspicuous  manner.  The  Pays  has 
of  late  been  kept  pretty  busy  publishing  refu¬ 
tations;  but  M.  Renanld,  its  editor,  has  all  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  has  kept  on  with 
his  libels.  The  Protestant  pastors  now  deem 


Protestant  Pastors  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  taw 
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it  their  daty  to  inyoke  the  law,  and  the  ooarte 
haye  been  appealed  to.  In  three  oaeea  the 
oonrta  haye  decided  M.  Renanld’e  alanders  to 
be  of  an  aggrayated  character  and  haye  con¬ 
demned  him  and  his  oolleagne  to  pay  a  fine  of 
flye  hundred  francs  each,  and  to  publish  a  re¬ 
tractation  of  the  libels  not  only  in  their  own 
paper,  bat  in  three  others  in  yarions  parts  of 
Franoe.  In  another  suit  M.  Renanld  has  been 
condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the  extent  of 
four  thoQsand  francs.  Other  suits  are  still  in 
progress,  all  of  them  brought  by  pastors  of 
prominence.  Not  only  Le  Pays,  bat  La  Croix 
(the  organ  of  the  Associations)  and  VEclair, 
an  nltramontane  paper,  are  implicated.  So  in- 
finential  a  joarnal  as  Le  Droit  has  published 
the  entire  proceedings  and  upheld  the  Protes¬ 
tant  pastors  in  their  appeal  to  the  law.  The 
position  taken  by  the  court  is  that  M.  Renanld 
has  not  only  published  isolated  libels,  but  that 
he  is  carrying  on  an  injurious  press  campaign. 


The  Christie-  Labor  Move¬ 
ment  in  Swltcerisnd 


An  interesting 
Oonyention  was 
that  of  the 
of  Switzerland, 
1  and  2.  The 


Ohristian  Social  Reformers 
which  met  in  Basle  on  July 
Ohristian  Labor  Union  of  that  city  has  480 
members,  and  a  yery  fine  building,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  initiative  of  National  Council¬ 
lor  Koeohlin  of  that  city ;  similar  societies 
exist  in  other  Swiss  cities  and  the  meeting  was 
not  only  largely  attended,  but  important  by 
reason  of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  Mr. 
Kceohlin  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  of  Switzerland,  and 
warmly  interested  in  labor  movements.  His 
opening  address  was  chiefiy  concerned  with  the 
Saturday  half  holiday,  a  bill  to  institute  which 
will  be  the  most  important  measure  before  the 
Federal  Ohambers  next  winter.  The  bill  above 
mentioned  is  understood  to  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  a  general  revision  of  the  entire  body 


of  labor  legislation  in  Switzerland,  a  measure 
in  which  the  Swiss  Ohnrches  are  actively  in¬ 
teresting  themselves.  The  pastors  are  very 
generally  leaders  in  the  Ohristian  Social  Re¬ 
form  movement. 


The  Missionary  Church 
of  Bclxium 


More  than  fifty  years 
ago  a  poor  Belgian 
machinist  who  had 


learned  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  went  np  and 
down  the  country  distributing  tracts  and  New 
Testaments.  A  few  persons,  converted  by  this 
means,  met  together  to  study  the  Bible.  The 
little  group  increased,  grew  strong,  called  a 
pastor,  built  a  ** temple"  that  became  the 
mother  of  a  number  of  churches  On  Sunday, 
July  7,  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the 
Missionary  Synod  was  celebrated  in  the  mother 
church,  at  Wasmes.  The  Moderator  was  Baron 
Prisse,  chief  engineer  of  government  railways 
in  the  province  of  Anvers.  The  district  is  a 
mining  region;  mqst  of  the  working  people 
spend  three-quarters  of  their  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  church  is,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  a  truly  missionary  church. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK. 

This  week  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and 
interest  in  the  Tent.  In  the  first  place  two 
yery  interesting  meetings  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day.  At  the  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Lichtenberger  of  this  city  addressed  a  very 
large  meeting  of  men  with  immediate  and 
practical  results  in  the  reaching  of  several 
yonng  men  who  were  present.  In  the  evening, 
the  Rev.  Joshna  L.  Bailey,  President  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  delivered  a  tem- 
penmoe  lecture  in  the  Tent,  which  proved  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  congregation  present. 

On  Monday  evening.  President  John  Henry 
Barrows  of  Oberlin  addressed  a  very  large  au¬ 
dience  npon  the  topic.  The  Growing  Kingdom 
of  Christ  as  it  Appears  to  a  World  Traveler. 
As  is  always  the  case  when  Dr.  Barrows  speaks, 
the  address  was  brilliant  and  inspiring.  As  a 


world  picture  of  the  progress  and  growth  of 
Christian  missions ’throughout  the  earth  and 
of  the  glorions  part  which  this  country  is  des¬ 
tined  to  bear  in'^the  future  Christianizing  of 
the  Eastern  nations  the  address  has  rarely  been 
excelled.  After  these 
many  *  months  *  of 
criticism  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  missionary 
effort,  this  strong 
commendation  from 
a  man  who  knows 
is  very  inspiring. 

Beginning  on  Tnes' 
day,  Home  Mission 
week  was  in  order. 

These  meetings,  as 
oar  readers  know, 
were  arranged  y  the 
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missionary  Boards  of  the  four  denominations 
participating.  The'addresses  have  all  been  of 
intense  interest  and  it  is  the  universal  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  listened  to  them,  that 


seldom  if  ever,  have  so  remarkable  a  series  of 
missionary  addresses  been  given  npon  the  same 
platform.  We  are  enable  to  do  more  than  re¬ 
print  the  program  as  it  was  finally  given.  On 
Tuesday  the  Baptists  began  with  an  unexpect¬ 
edly  large  gathering  in  the  morning,  bat  were 
unfortunate  in  having  an  exceedingly  rainy 
evening.  The  Congregationalists  on  Wednes¬ 
day  caught  the  tail  end  of  the  storm  of  which 
the  Baptists  had  the  beginning  and  their  morn¬ 
ing  gathering  was  necessarily  small.  In  the 
evening,  however,  a  very  excellent  audience 
was  gathered.  The  Presbyterians  on  Friday 
bad  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  their 
Baptist  brothers  on  Tuesday  in  both  weather 
and  attendance. 

The  meetings  under  the  anspices  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Rule  Brotherhood  which  are  planned  to 
be  held  every  morning  at  9.80  in  the  Tent  be¬ 
gan  on  Monday  in  this  week  and  have  thus  far 
proved  very  profitable  and  very  snocessful. 
Perhaps  twenty-five  gathered  on  Monday 
morning  to  listen  to  Capt.  Joshua  Slocnm.  On 
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th«  remaining  morniagg  of  the  week  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  one  hundred  people  have  gathered 
at  this  early  hour,  drawn  there  very  largely  by 
the  lectures  delivered  by  Madam  Lydia  von 
Finkelstein  Monntford.  We  all  have  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  this  favorable  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  prospect  for  great  nsefnlness 
in  these  meetings  is  bright. 

As  will  be  seen  by  this  report  and  program 
almost  constant  use  has  been  made  uf  the  Tent 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  and  all  of 
the  meetings  have  been  characterized  by  a  deep 
Ohristian  feeling  and  interest. 

DR  SANDERS  ON  THE  NEORO  PROBLEM. 

On  the  last  three  evenings  of  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  3,  President  D.  Sanders  of  Biddle 
University,  Charlotte,  N.  O.,  spoke  in  Tent 
Evangliest  on  the  general  theme,  The  Negro 
Problem  and  Ohristianity.  Dr.  Sanders  is  a 
foil  blooded  negro  who  has  had  a  remarkably 
interesting  career;  well  edncated,  cnltnredand 
thoughtful,  quiet  and  scholarly  in  manner,  he 
speaks  as  an  expert  out  of  the  fnlness  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  profound  grasp  of  his  subject.  On 
Thursday  evening  he  considered  the  Genesis  of 
the  Problem.  He  stated  at  the  outset  that  his 
purpose  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  what  he 
had  to  say  by  showing  upon  whom  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  genesis  of  the  problem  rested  and 
coseqnently  npon  whom  the  responsibility  for 
the  solution  rested.  He  considered  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  genesis  under  three  heads: 
First,  the  North ;  second,  the  South,  and  third, 
the  negro  himself.  In  the  first  beginnings  of 
slavery  the  North  shared  with  the  Sonth  in 
slave  holding.  As  the  development  of  the 
country  advanced,  conditions  at  they  existed 
in  the  North  made  slavery  unprofitable.  As  a 
consequence  the  consciences  of  the  people  of 
the  North  were  aronsed  and  slavery  was  driven 
out  of  the  Northern  states.  In  the  South, 
slavery  was  slowly  showing  itself  equally  un¬ 
profitable  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin,  it  is  probable  that  America 
never  would  have  had  a  slave  problem  to 
wrestle  with.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  gin,  cotton  became  king  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  King’s  existence  depended  npon 
the  institution  of  slavery.  As  slavery*  became 
profitable  in  the  South,  it  became  wide  spread 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people  were  aroused 
and  stamped  it  as  a  divine  institution.  The 
part  which  the  negro  himself  has  played  in  the 
genesis  of  the  problem  was  dwelt  npon  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  by  the  speaker  in  an  effort  to 
show  how  the  race  characteristics  of  his  people 
as  they  had  been  developed  since  the  days  of 
their  savagery  had  influenced  and  controlled 
the  problem  as  it  exists  to-day.  Dr.  Sanders 
then  dwelt  npon  the  part  which  the  Ohristian 
Ohnrch  has  played  in  the  growth  of  slavery, 
calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Ohnrch  had  followed  with  its  approval  or 
its  condemnation  precisely  where  and  when 
the  financial  profit  of  the  institution  appeared 
or  disappeared.  The  Ohnrch  in  the  North  ap¬ 
proved  it  until  it  became  unprofitable ;  it  then 
condemned  it  and  was  largely  instrunmental  in 
destroying  it.  The  Ohnrch  in  the  Sonth  where 
slavery  was  profitable  approved  and  upheld  it 
and  fought  for  it  to  the  bitter  end.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  problem,  therefore,  rests  not 
alone  npon  the  Sonth  but  upon  the  North  as 
well ;  not  alone  npon  the  politician  and  states¬ 
men  but  upon  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ.  They 
have  all  contributed  to  creating  the  problem 
and  they  must  all  contribute  to  its  solution. 

On  Friday  evening.  Dr.  Sanders  considered 
The  Present  Status  of  the  Problem.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  very  intresting  and  full  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  negro  since  his  emanci¬ 
pation  and  of  the  attitude  of  people,  both 
North  and  Sonth,  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  the  speaker  saw  it.  We  would  like 
to  report  this  address  in  full,  but  perhaps  our 
readers  will  find  greater  interest  in  the  address 
of  Saturday  evening,  which  was  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  theme.  The  Solution  of  the  Problem, 
which  may  be  briefly  reported  as  follows : 

The  question  is  oft  asked.  Was  not  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  slaves  to  this  country  a  dreadful  mis¬ 


take?  In  answering  it,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  negro  had  no  part  in  the  first 
beginnings  of  this  problem.  The  question  is 
like  that  of  the  Egyptian  captivity ;  it  is  like 
that  of  Calvary  itself.  They  are  both  stories 
of  awful  wrong  and  awful  sin  and  yet  out  of 
them  God  has  wrought  great  things.  God  does 
not  make  mistakes  in  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind.  1  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  can  rest 
assured  that  God  has  some  great  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  will  find  its  fulfillment 
through  the  captivity  of  the  negro  in  America. 

Referring  to  the  oh  repeated  statement  that 
a  great  mistake  was  made  in  conferring  the 
franchise  npon  the  negro,  the  speaker  took  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  conclusion  and  gave  three  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  thought  the  action  had  proven  it¬ 
self  to  be  a  wise  one.  First,  subsequent  events 
will  show  that  if  it  had  not  been  given  to  him 
then,  it  would  never  have  been  given  to  him 
and  the  effect  of  a  permanent  denial  of  the 
franchise  to  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  would 
have  beep  full  of  evil,  both  for  the  disfran¬ 
chised  citizens  and  for  the  broad  development 
of  the  Republic.  Second,  had  the  franchise 
not  been  given  him,  the  negro  wonld  have  re¬ 
mained  a  nobody,  forgotten,  ignored,  neglected, 
except  by  those  coming  in  immediate  contact 
with  him.  Giving  him  a  place  in  politics  has 
forced  him  into  a  position  where  North  and 
South  both  must  consider  him.  The  negro  has 
therefore  been  in  the  public  eye  ever  since  and 
the  result  has  been  a  much  more  rapid  develop 
ment.  Thirdj  God’s  band  was  very  apparent 
in  the  course  of  events  at  that  time  and  God 
does  not  make  mistakes. 

Doming  more  directly  to  the  question  of  solu¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Sanders  said  that  he  wonld  not  dwell 
for  a  moment  npon  the  social  aspect  of  the 
problem.  The  social  question  is  a  personal 
one,  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation 
or  influenced  by  preaching.  It  will  settle  it¬ 
self  and  he  does  not  believe  in  the  end  will 
cause  any  serious  trouble. 

Ooncerning  the  other  relations  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  three  things  were  laid  down  as  things  not 
to  be  done  if  any  solution  is  ever  to  be  reached. 
First,  crime  among  the  negroes  must  not  be 
punished  in  a  lawless  manner.  They  must  be 
governed  and  restrained  by  law,  not  by  lawless¬ 
ness.  The  spirU  of  violence  which  prevails 
against  them  is  slowly  creating  in  the  mind 
of  the  rising  negro  generation  a  feeling  that 
sometime  they  most  meet  force  with  force  and 
fight  for  their  existence.  This  feeling  is  very 
nnwholesome. 

They  need  to  be  taught  obedience  to  law. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  showing  them  only 
lawlessness  Second,  the  common  civil  and 
political  privileges  which  are  secured  to  the 
negro  by  law  must  not  be  denied  him.  The 
negro  in  view  of  the  manner  of  his  coming  to 
this  country,  in  view  of  the  progress  be  has 
made,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  he  has  de¬ 
veloped,  in  view  of  the  blood  which  he  has 
shed  in  the  defense  of  the  country,  is  entitled 
to  the  common  civil  and  political  rights  of  citi¬ 
zens.  The  negro  does  not  object  to  limited 
suffrage.  In  fact,  as  a  rule  be  believes  in  it, 
but  be  believes  it  should  apply  equally  to  both 
races.  The  negro  does  not  demand  union 
schools  or  the  right  to  occupy  the  same  cars  on 
the  railroads,  but  he  does  demand  that  he  be 
given  the  same  value  for  his  money  as  the 
white  man.  That  schools  should  be  as  good, 
and  the  “jim  crow  oars”  as  good  as  the  white 
man’s  oars  when  the  same  rates  are  charged. 
These  things  must  be  granted  him  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  ever  to  reach  a  final  solution.  The  de¬ 
nial  of  these  rights  is  creating  a  strong  feeling 
of  disloyalty  among  many  negroes.  They  look 
abroad  through  the  world  and  see  that  almost 
everywhere  the  negro  has  nearly  the  same 
rights  as  the  white  man,  except  in  the  free  re¬ 
public  of  America.  It  does  not  tend  to  make 
them  good  American  citizens.  Third,  repres¬ 
sive  legislation  of  all  times  ought  not  to  be 
continued.  Upon  this  the  speaker  did  not 
dwell  at  length. 

Ooming  to  a  positive  statement.  Dr.  Sanders 
dwelt  npon  the  following  three  requirements: 
First,  he  should  be  granted  every  possible 
means  for  education,  both  industrial  and  men¬ 
tal,  and  it  must  be  Ohristian  education.  Edu¬ 
cate  his  hands  or  his  brain  alone  and  you  only 
make  him  the  more  dangerous.  The  weak 
point  in  the  negro  is  character  and  Ohristian 
education  can  supply  this.  Second,  his  politi¬ 
cal  emancipation  must  be  followed  by  indus¬ 
trial  emancipation.  He  must  have  the  right  to 
work  at  whatever  he  is  able  to  do  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do.  He  has  been  charged  with  idleness ; 
the  trouble  has  been  that  he  has  not  worked 
because  he  could  not  find  the  work  to  do.  This 
has  made  him  idle,  first,  through  necessity 
and  afterwards  by  choice.  He  must  be  given 


an  opportunity  to  work  whenever  he  is  willing 
to  do  the  work.  Third,  he  mnst  be  given  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Ohrist  in  its  purity  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  both  by  precept  and  example.  The 
negro  has  to-day  more  religion  than  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  ol|l  negro  woman  was  recalled  who, 
when  questioned  by  her  minister  how  she  could 
steal  a  goose  on  Saturday  and  have  such  a 
glorious  time  at  communion  on  Sunday,  re¬ 
plied  that  she  did  not  propose  to  let  any  old 
goose  come  between  her  and  her  Lord.  They 
need  less  fervor  and  excitement  and  more  of 
the  pure,  simple  precepts  of  Christianity. 
They  have  to  day  largely  an  ignorant  ministry 
and  an  ignorant  Christianity.  Although  pro¬ 
fessing  it.  they  have  but  little  understanding 
of  what  Christianity  means,  and  their  leaders 
are  only  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Lastly, 
they  need  Christian  example  as  shown  them  by 
their  leaders,  their  teachers,  their  ministers ; 
they  need  more  of  practice,  less  of  precept. 

Dr.  Sanders  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
those  who  heard  him.  Our  report  is  necessar¬ 
ily  very  brief  and  incomplete  and  can  give 
but  little  idea  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
his  treatment  of  the  subject. 

THE  EXPOSITION. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pan-American  lately 
sent  out  the  good  tidings  that  all  the  exhibits 
at  the  great  Fair  were  completed  and  the  Ex¬ 
position  wonld  thenceforth  be  seen  in  its  per¬ 
fection.  We  earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Exposition, 
for  it  is  not  only  most  valuable  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way  and  peculiarly  enchanting  in  its  elec¬ 
trical  effects,  but  for  its  exquisite  beauty  in 
which  unity  is  so  wonderfully  preserved.  The 
patriotic  traveler  will  find  the  Government 
exhibits  very  interesting.  Among  the  many 
historical  and  instructive  articles  in  the  State 
Department  Exhibit  are:  The  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  interlineations  in  the 
handwriting  of  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  including  the  old  fashioned  desk  on 
which  Jefferson  wrote  it.  Many  relics  of 
Washington  are  exhibited,  including  a  quaint 
pair  of  eye-glasses  given  by  him  to  Lafayette, 
all  of  Washington’s  letters  to  Congress,  the 
sword  which  Washington  wore  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  and  other  souvenirs  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  A  number  of  band- 
some  swords  were  presented  to  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  it  was  this  plain  old  blade  which 
Washington  unsheathed  when  he  took  command 
of  the  Army,  and  with  which  he  fought 
throughout  the  long  and  unequal  struggle. 
The  papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Mad¬ 
ison,  James  Monroe,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
many  others  are  also  exhibited. 

A  curious  specimen  of  a  state  paper  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  derives  special  interest  from  the 
present  status  of  affairs  in  that  country.  This 
letter,  which  nobody  can  read,  was  brought 
over  by  Li  Hung  Chang  wrapped  up  in  about 
two  yards  of  yellow  silk  most  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered.  This  "envelope”  is  also  exhibited. 
A  fao-simile  of  our  recent  treaty  with  Spain 
is  exhibited  and  is  of  special  interest  to  our 
Spanish-American  guests. 

There  is  a  group  of  "official  treaties”  in  the 
exhibit.  One  of  these  is  written  in  Greek  on 
a  slab  of  white  Pentelican  marble.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  and 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Pericles.  It  is  a  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Ohalcideans.  The 
translation,  made  by  Prof  Basil  Gildersleeve, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  accompanies  it. 
Another  curious  "treaty”  is  in  the  form  of 
the  tooth  of  a  whale,  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Chief  of  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands. 

The  Treasury  Department  gives  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Life  Saving  Service  has  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  have  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Portraits  of 
the  various  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  form  a 
strikins  group  in  this  exhibit. 

The  War  Department  has  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  a  historical  collection  of  cannon 
and  small  guns.  In  the  Quartermaster’s  de¬ 
partment  are  figures  showing  the  uniforms, 
colors  and  standards  in  use  in  the  United 
States  Army  for  over  a  century.  An  especially 
interesting  exhibit  in  this  space  is  that  of'  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  planned  and 
prepared  by  Col.  Charles  W.  Lamed  of  West 
Point.  It  is  the  first  time  West  Point  has 
made  an  exhibit  at  an  Exposition. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  a  small  but 
very  int-^resting  exhibit.  This  consists  mainly 
of  portraits,  autograph  letters  and  decisions  of 
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In  England  it  led  to  an  intellectual  impa¬ 
tience  among  the  working  claBses  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  think, and  thne  to  radical- 
iim  and  a  revolt  against  religion.  Dr.  Hall’s 
estimate  of  “the  immense  social  importance  of 
Mill’s  work’’  in  meeting  this  crisis  is  full  of 
IS  THE  NATION  CHRISTIAN!  work.  The  conditions  in  the  two  countries  teaching  for  to-day.  He  “compelled  sober  and 

The  valne  of  the  stndy  of  history  as  a  key  to  have  not  been  the  same;  the  problems  have  serions  men’’  to  revise  the  foundations  of  their 
the  problems  of  to  day  is  more  and  more  com-  differed,  and  the  religious  movements  of  the  faith,  to  face  the  facts,  to  distinguish  between 
ing  to  be  recognized.  A  year  ago  there  came  pnHod,  though  always  strongly  reacting  upon  religion  and  sentiment,  between  selQshnees and 
from  the  press  of  the  Scribners  a  little  volume  country, bad  their  rise  in  English  problems  self-sacrifice.  And  here  again  England  reaped 
entitled,  The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Relig-  and  conditions:  but  the  significance  of  Dr.  the  fruit  of  the  long  past  religions  awakening, 
ions  Movements  in  England,  which  is  a  signal  Hall's  work  for  the  study  of  the  American  xhe  radicals  of  England,  nnoonsoionsly  infin- 
illnstration  of  the  importance  of  this  method  problem  is  profound.  enced  by  this  movement,  were  never  bitterly 

and  which  deserves  the  study  of  all  who  are  Beginning  with  the  religious  awakening  of  aggressive  after  the  continental  type;  if  nn- 
ooncerned  that  this  country  should  maintain  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  sparing  in  their  criticism  of  Ohristianity  they 
its  birthright  of  eminence  among  Christian  na-  Hall’s  first  important  contribution  is  in  show-  were  yet  led  by  one  who,  as  Dr.  Hall  says  of 
tions.  ins  that  it  was  a  far  wider  movement,  and  of  Mill,  was  reverential  and  lofty  in  his  tone. 

The  volume  is  by  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Hall,  now  ^nr  larger  significance,  than  is  implied  in  the  The  chapter  on  the  Broad  Church  Movement, 
a  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  term  commonly  applied  to  it,  “the  evangelical  on  the  influence  of  Coleridge,  Maurice,  Kings- 
and  it  contains  the  eight  lectures  delivered  by  revival.  ’  ’  This  religious  awakening  *  *  has  pro-  ley,  Tennyson,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  covers 
him  in  1899  in  that  Seminary  on  the  Ely  fonn-  found  social  meaning.  .  .  .  The  organized  com-  ground  better  known  to  most  of  us,  but  with 
dation.  It  passes  in  review  the  religions  move-  munal  life  came  under  its  power  and  was  oonolnsions  no  less  fresh  and  pertinent.  That 
ments  of  the  past  two  centuries  in  England,  quickened  by  its  inspiration;’’  and  the  pur-  on  the  High  Church  Reaction  is  singularly 
with  special  regard  to  their  olearly-to-be-reoog-  pose  of  these  lectures  is  to  show  bow,  through  clear,  fair  and  original.  All  of  them  have 
nized  influence  upon  the  social  and  economic  Methodist  movement,  the  growing  domi-  their  bearing  on  the  question  which  many 
problems  which  during  that  period  confronted  uance  of  Evangelicalism,  the  subsequent  honest  hearted  Americans  are  now  revolving 
the  nation.  reaction  of  radicalism,  the  ensuing  Broad  Iq  their  minds,  the  question  at  the  head  of 

The  value  of  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  Cbnrch  Movement  and  the  High  Church  reac-  thig  page.  There  is  here  no  room  to  discnss 
inflnenoe  of  religion  upon  national  life  should  tion,  there  ran  a  profound  social  meaning.  Re-  it;  let  ns  rather  close  with  a  quotation  none 
be  recognized  in  every  Western  nation,  for  in  ligion  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  long  history  the  less  significant  for  ourselves  that  we  have 
all  of  them  the  Church  is  more  or  less  closely  of  English  social  progress.  With  many  de-  no  Established  Church,  and  that  the  snpport 
concerning  itself  with  economic  and  social  fects  of  organization,  and  that  blindness  to  the  of  Christian  institutions  rests  in  the  last  analy- 
questions.  But  in  no  country  is  such  an  ap-  teachings  of  history  from  which  both  religious  sis  upon  a  certain  favored  class  of  Christians : 
prehension  so  important  as  in  our  own,  by  and  social  movements  have  ever  suffered,  there  “  The  work  of  social  organization  of  the  work- 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  State  Church,  still  ran  from  this  religions  awakening  “the  ing  men  for  their  economic  and  material  im- 
and  therefore  religions  influences  ere  more  current  of  power  on  which  English  society  provement  was  as  directly  within  the  province 
widely^diffnsed  and  less  clearly  discernible,  floated  safely  past  rocks  and  shoals  where  other  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  land  which 
Founded  as  a  Christian  nation,  the  most  obvi-  nations  floundered  and  made  sad  shipwreck,  these  working  men  supported,  as  the  education 
one  teaching  of  our  early  history  is  that  the  power  wat  divine  emphasig  upon  pergona^  of  children  in  India  and  the  relieving  the  mis- 

Fatbers  intended  and  believed  that  in  this  new  end  gocial  galvation  (The  italics  are  ours),  eries  of  the  Zenana.  But  this  work  the  Chnrch 

country  the  application  of  Chrisian  principles  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  show  how  Dr.  was  leaving  wholly  undone.  Radicalism  be- 
to  national  life  would  be  worked  out  in  the  Hall  develops  his  theme,  to  trace  with  him  the  came,  and  naturally  became,  the  religion  of 
largest  freedom,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  “tremendous  social  significance’’  of  the  entire  the  lower  working  man.” 
eoolesiastioal  rule.  It  was  not  only  “freedom  history.  It  arose  in  the  “ profoundly  universal  The  bearing  of  this  position  upon  our  na- 
to  worship  God”  in  their  own  way  that  they  character  of  the  Methodist  movement,”  which  tional  life  is  full  of  meaning. 

sought,  but  freedom  to  live  out  in  national  life  began  as  Christ  did,  with  the  little  children,  - 

the  essential  principles  of  Christianity  as  they  insisted  upon  education  that  every  Christian  ^  g  fted  fob  giving. 

understood  them.  might  read  his  Bible,  and  trained  lay  preachers  The  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Census  of  1900, 

That  their  understanding  of  them  was  not  that  every  man  might  be  the  herald  of  glad  Dr.  L.  G.  Powers,  has  publicly  stated  that  the 
precisely  ours,  that  the  march  of  mind  in  the  tidings  to  others.  It  took  form  in  the  pure  present  census,  when  completed,  will  nnques- 
process  of  the  suns  has  wrought  many  changes  democracy  of  Wbitefield’s preaching,  “touched  tionably  show  that  the  visible  material  wealth 
and  some  of  them  for  the  better,  we  must  all  with  the  feeling  of  human  infirmities,”  and  in  this  country  now  has  a  valne  of  ninety 
acknowledge.  That  some  things  have  changed  offering  to  gentle  and  simple  the  same  free  billion  dollars.  This  is  an  addition  since  1890 
for  the  worse  we  may  admit  without  falling  gift  of  grace.  In  the  class  meeting  it  laid  the  of  twenty-five  billion  dollars.  This  sum  added 
into  the  snare  of  asserting  that  the  former  days  foundation  for  political  organization,  and  by  to  our  national  wealth  in  the  last  deoade,  he 
were  better  than  these.  Among  the  changes,  lay  exhortation  it  ntade  public  speech  the  adds,  is  the  savings  in  that  period  of  a  people 
for  better  or  for  worse,  shall  we  reckon  a  lose  power  it  was  afterward  to  become,  nncon-  who  were  better  fed,  clothed  and  housed  than 
of  the  ideal  which  inspired  our  forefathers?  soionsly  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  reform  any  equal  number  of  human  beings  in  any  other 
Has  the  State  ceased  to  be  Christian?  bill  by  training  in  class  and  chapel  a  race  of  land  or  time,  and  yet  it  is  a  saving  greater 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  not  to  be  men  who  could  step  into  Parliament  when  the  than  all  the  people  of  the  Western  Continent 
found  in  any  isolated  event  or  condition  of  to-  time  came.  The  end  of  the  century  gave  sig-  had  been  able  to  make  from  the  discovery  of 
day— not  in  the  apathy  of  the  moral  members  nal  proof  of  the  social  significance  of  this  re-  Columbus  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
of  the  community  which  has  permitted  such  ligious  awakening  when  France,  having  “no  It  is  a  saving  which  represents  more  houses 
demoralization  in  ci^io  government  as  the  rev-  trained  leaders  accustomed  to  responsibility  and  buildings,  more  furniture  in  the  home, 
elations  of  the  past  week  have  forced  upoo  and  sobered  by  experience,”  plunged  into  the  more  implements  and  machinery  to  assist  man 
public  attention;  not  in  the  struggle  in  which  horrors  of  revolution,  while  England,  happy  in  in  his  work,  more  and  better  means  of  com- 
the  whole  country  is  now  absorbingly  inter-  the  possession  of  such  a  class,  met  the  same  munication,  more  good  clothes,  good  books, 
ested,  and  which  in  popular  phrase  is  said  to  onrush  of  new  ideas,  the  same  revolt  from  old  and  personal  adornment  than  the  entire  race 
be  between  labor  and  capital,  spelled  with  conditions,  in  the  calmness  of  a  populace  whose  had  saved  during  all  the  countless  ages  of 
large  letters;  notin  that  attempt  to  “buy  a  trusted  leaders,  men  of  their  own  class,  had  struggles  from  Adam  to  the  declaration  of  our 
state,”  at  which  for  several  years  politicians  been  “trained  to  appeal  to  and  address  the  very  American  independence. 

have  been  looking  on,  perhaps  with  more  enri-  beet  that  was  in  their  fellow  men  on  behalf  of  It  is  a  tremendous  statement  and  the  Chris - 

osity  than  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  not  at  their  fellow  men.”  tian  who  studies  it  cannot  but  be  reminded  of 

such  short  range  that  the  elements  of  such  a  The  fine  discrimination  of  Dr.  Hall’s  dis-  that  word  of  the  Master,  A  man’s  life  consisteth 

question  are  to  be  studied.  Rightly  to  under-  tinction  between  the  Evangelical  revival  and  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
stand  the  actual  condition  and  trend  of  things.  Evangelicalism  is  by  itself  a  tract  for  our  sesseth,  and  of  that  other  word  of  inspiration, 
with. regard  to  our  religions  status  as  a  nation,  times,  worthy  of  the  closest  stedy  of  our  pres-  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?  But 
we  must  go  back  as  Dr.  Hall  has  done  tor  two  ent  religions  leaders,  earnestly  and  unselfishly  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if 
centuries,  and  apprehending  the  meaning  of  instituting  movements  for  the  revival  of  relig-  thou  hadst  not  received  it?  In  the  great  purposes 
the  religions  movements  of  the  past  trace  their  ion,  for  the  safe  guarding  of  the  faith,  for  the  of  God  there  most  be  a  place  for  the  abonnd- 
inflnenoes  upon  the  essential  composition  of  “getting  to!gether”  of  social  classes.  Thenlti-  ing  prosperity  of  this  nation.  This  is  the 
society.  In  such  a  study  there  can  be  no  better  mate  weakness  of  Evangelicalism  as  developed  Kingdom  of  God.  Its  members  are  “gifted 
gnide  than  Dr.  Hall,  both  for  method  and  for  a  century  ago  in  England  has  a  striking  lesson  for  giving.  ”  It  is  all  a  trust,  and  it  is  the 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  his  for  our  own  country  to-day.  honor  and  glory  of  the  American  people  that 
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Ood  has  BO  largely  entrosted  them  with  his 
wealth,  and  with  .the  management  of  his  great 
plans  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 


We  mast  again  remind  onr  friends  that  arti¬ 
cles  unaccompanied  by  a  postage  stamp  cannot 
be  returned  if  nnavailable.  The  past  week 
has  brought  an  nnnsnally  large  number  of  snch 
to  this  desk. 

We  have  received  from  8.  E.  Willett  of  Ips¬ 
wich  Mass.,  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  William 
Jessnp,  five  dollars  for  the  Robert  Glover  Wil¬ 
lett  Memorial  Library. 

The  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Harlan  Q. 
Mendenhall  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rv.  Aaron 
Peck,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  who  died  in  this  city 
on  July  8,  has  now  been  put  into  leaflet  form 
with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Peck  on  the  cover. 

It  would  seem  that  the  National  Federation 
of  Ohnrches  might  profitably  tnrn  its  attention 
to  El  Paso,  Ill.  According  to  the  report  on 
another  page,  with  a  population  of  1,400  this 
town  is  blessed— or  not— with  nine  chnrohes. 
In  this  case  it  is  the  Presbyterian,  with  166 
members,  which  appears  to  have  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  permanence. 

The  extermination  of  the  mosqnito  is  now  in 
order  and  none  too  soon.  Possibly  moved  by 
the  account  in  The  Independent  of  how  a  Sonth- 
ern  Mayor  freed  his  city  from  the  pest.  Dr. 
Doty,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork, 
has  undertaken  to  free  a  part  of  Staten  Island 
from  this  plagne,  and  it  is  reported  that  his 
success  is  encouraging. 

We  have  jast  received  the  catalogue  for  1900- 
1901  of  the  Ohristian  College  in  China,  which, 
as  we  reminded  onr  readers  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  subject,  was  incorporated  under  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  in  1893.  This  important 
institution,  it  will  be  remembered,  grew  ont 
of  the  initiative  in  1884  and  1885,  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  B.  C.  Henry  and  A.  P.  Happer.  Its  viois- 
sitndes  have  been  many,  as  were  recited  in  the 
article  referred  to.  In  July  of  last  year  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  movement,  the  Col- 
lee  was  removed  from  Canton  to  Macao,  where 
in  commodions  quarters  it  is  now  in  full  oper¬ 
ation,  the  question  of  permanent  site  being  de¬ 
ferred  to  a  later  day.  The  attendance  last  year 
was  thirty-five  as  against  seventeen  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Among  the  students  are  one  Ameri¬ 
can,  one  Portuguese  and  one  Canadian. 

The  Christian  Advocate  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
best  daily  papers  of  the  country  for  their  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  get  accurate  relisions  news  and  do 
justice  to  the  denominations  whose  interests 
are  involved,  but  concludes  that  “until  some 
paper  employs  a  thoroughly  impartial  reviser 
of  religions  information,  who  is  an  authority 
upon  the  disciplines,  doctrines,  and  usages  of 
the  various  denominations,  very  serious  mis¬ 
takes  will  inevitably  be  made,’’  adding,  “we 
know  of  no  secular  paper  that  is  provided  with 
snch  an 'editor. ’’  Here,  it  would  appear  is  a 
field  for  the  College  br^d  man  who  aspires  to 
the  journalistic  chair.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
men  who  go  from  College  to  the  reporter’s  desk 
every  year,  only  the  smallest  possible  fraction 
remain  permanenly  atttached  to  the  newspaper. 
The  reporter’s  task  requires  youth  with  all  its 
essential  characteristics.  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  who 
if  any  man  ever  did,  retains  the  heart  of  youth, 
says  that  he  is  too  old  for  the  work,  and  that 
Horace  Greeley  spoke  well  when  he  called  his 


staff  his  *  ‘  yonng  men.  ’  ’  Obvionsly  there  are 
not  chairs  enongh  in  the  upper  editorial  realm 
for  all  who  graduate  from  the  reporter’s  desk- 
or  are  pushed  away  by  the  yonnger  yonth.i 
But  the  first  College-bred  reporter  who  makes 
himself  an  expert  in  ecclesiastical  and  denomi¬ 
national  history  and  present  day  questions  will 
open  a  new  career  for  a  thousand  besides  him* 
self.  A  worn  ont  minister  won’t  do  for  this 
work;  it  requires,  besides  expert  knowledge, 
the  trained  instinct  of  the  editor. 

The  article  on  another  page,  contributed  by 
Dr.  Flagg,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  this  city, 
touches  a  question  of  imminent  importance  to 
the  great  majority  of  Christians.  How  redeem 
time  from  inexorable  work  to  enjoy  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  privilege  of  co-operating  with  Christ  in 
the  interests  of  his  Kingdom?  While  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  as  Dr.  Flagg  points  ont,  that  it 
should  be  held  a  duty  to  give  a  proportion  of 
onr  time  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
spiritual  nurture  jof  onr  own  souls,  it  seems 
also  true  that  the  solution  of  the  question. 
How?  must  befonnd  in  the  story  of  onr  Lord’s 
commendation  of  the  poor  widow,  who  gave, 
not  a  part,  bnt  all  her  living.  And  how  to  pnt 
this  thought  into  practice  may  perhaps  best  be 
learned  by  the  following  prayer  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  of  Rngby,  which  wsus  long  ago  adopted 
by  the  writer  of  these  words:  “O  Lord,  I  have 
a  bnsy  world  around  me ;  eye,  ear  and  thought 
will  be  needed  for  all  my  work  to  be  done  in 
this  busy  world.  Now,  ere  I  enter  on  it,  I 
wonld  commit  eye  and  ear  and  thought  to 
thee.  Do  thou  bless  them,  and  keep  their 
work  thine,  that  as  through  thy  natural  laws 
my  heart  beats  and  my  blood  flows  witbont  any 
thought  of  mine,  so  my  spiritual  life  may  hold 
on  its  course  at  those  times  when  my  mind 
cannot  conspicnonsly  tnrn  to  thee  to  commit 
each  particular  thought  to  thy  serivoe.  Hear 
my  prayer,  for  my  dear  Redeemer’s  sake. 
Amen.  ’  ’ 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  discouraging,  that  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  during 
these  vacation  months  has  raised  only  $60,000 
toward  the  debt  on  the  Presbyterian  Building 
in  this  city.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  indeed 
a  good  deal  of  money  and  makes  a  brave  begin¬ 
ning.  But  there  are  $300,000  yet  to  raise.  Now 
why  should  not  every  one  who  reads  these  lines 
of  those  who  have  more  or  less  of  the  Lord’s 
money  in  trust,  without  waiting  fora  personal 
appeal  from  Dr.  Holmes,  sit  right  down  and 
write  to  him  saying,  “I  will  give  $100’’  or 
$^00  or  $500,  or  one  er  five  or  ten  thousand,  ac¬ 
cording  as  wealth  has  been  entrusted  to  him? 
If  ten  persons  wonld  give  ten  thousand  each 
(and  ten  times  ten  persons  will  read  his  para¬ 
graph  who  are  in  their  hears  deeply  grateful 
to  God  that  they  have  the  ability  to  give  so 
much),  and  ten  others  would  give  five  thou¬ 
sand  each,  the  debt  wonld  be  half  paid.  And 
then  perhaps  ten  others  would  rally  with  a 
thousand  each,  and  fifty  with  five  hundred 
each  and  two  hundred  with  two  hundred  each 
and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  each— and  so  by  the  blessed  magic  of 
promptness  the  debt  wonld  be  wiped  ont  before 
this  month  comes  to  an  end.  What  a  happy 
consummation !,  And  as  they  come  back  from 
holiday  making  to  take  up  their  winter’s  du. 
ties,  how  sweet  wonld  be  the  content  of  a 
thousand  and  fifty  Presbyterians  I 

A  TRIIIUTK  TO  I>B.  J.  A.  HODGE. 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist  :  I  wish  to  add 
just  a  word  to  the  many  kind  and  true  sayings 
about  the  late  Di.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  of  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  recent  Commencement.  I  spent 
some  time  in  the  company  of  that  sainted,  be¬ 


loved  and  kind-hearted  man.  Of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Lincoln  University  none  had  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  affections  of  the  students 
than  had  Dr.  Hodge. 

After  spending  some  two  or  three  days  with 
the  President  of  the  University,  I  thought  it 
well  to  be  with  “the  boys"  fora  few  days.  It 
was  among  the  students  that  I  learned  in  how 
high  esteem  they  held  Dr.  Hodge. 

Dr.  Hodge  had  great  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  colored  race.  After  attending  the  exer 
cises  of  both  of  the  Literary  Societies,  he  said 
to  me,  “There  is  a  fntnre  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple.  Their  greatest  need  to-day  is  an  educated 
Christian  ministry.  We  onght  to  be  able  to 
send  ont  from  Lincoln  fifty  or  a  hundred  men 
every  year.’’ 

Bnt,  alas,  God  has  called  his  beloved  to  rest. 
The  boys  will  return  in  the  fall,  bnt  the  gra¬ 
cious  presence  of  Dr.  Hodge  will  not  be  seen. 
The  colored  people  will  ever  hold  dear  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall 
Hodge  D.  D. ,  the  man  of  God  who  was  tme  and 
faithful.  P.  Butler  Tbohfkins. 

SL  James  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  New  York. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Inter-De¬ 
nominational  Council  of  Women  for  Christian 
and  Patriotic  Service,  156  Fifth  avenne.  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  petitions  in 
sets  of  three,  to  be  need  in  petitioning  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  work  and  vote  for  the 
proposed  Anti- Polygamy  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment.  All  friends  of  this  movement  can  se- 
onre  these  petitions,  postage  prepaid,  price,  35 
cents  for  10  sets;  $1  25  for  100  sets;  $12  for 
1,100  sets.  Address  all  orders  to  the  Willett 
Press,  142  Fifth  avenne.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Again  let  us  remind  those  readers  who  are 
in  or  near  this  city,  of  the  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  which  will  open  on  Saturday, 
August  81,  at  Sea  Cliff  and  will  continue  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  September  4.  By  including  Sunday 
and  Labor  Day  many  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
part  of  tie  Conference  who  cannot  leave  their 
business  on  working  days.  We  have  already 
announced  the  topics  and  speakers  and  wonld 
merely  remind  our  readers  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Conference  is  to  gather  together  all  local 
Christian  workers,  who  at  present  are  privileged 
to  meet  seldom,  if  ever,  acd  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  know  bnt  little  outside  their  own 
fields,  and  thus  exert  a  spiritual  stimulus  and 
broaden  the  view  of  the  workers.  AH  who  are 
engaged  in  Christian  work  of  any  kind  are  in¬ 
vited.  The  place — Sea  Cliff  on  Long  Island 
Sound — is  both  accessible  and  beautiful.  It  is 
possible  to  go  and  return  each  day,  and  for 
those  wishing  to  remain  ample  accommoi  a- 
tions,  at  pricrs  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
day,  including  board  and  lodging,  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  application  to  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Garter  Ph.  D.  at  Sea  Cliff.  Special  rates  of 
transportation  will  be  secured. 

The  annual  Bible  Conference  at  Mcntrrat, 
N.  C  ,  began  Sunday,  August  11,  and  will  ocn- 
tinne  through  the  25th  of  the  month.  Amcng 
the  speakers  are  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Detweiltr, 
Gastonia,  N.  C.  ;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  ;  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Gnerrant,  Wilmore, 
Ky.  ;  the  Rev.  Walter  Single,  Dalton,  Ga.  ; 
Weston  R.  Gales,  Montreat,  N.  C. ;  R.  V. 
Miller,  Tococa,  Ga.  ;  the  Rev.  Howard  Rond- 
thaler,  Salem,  N.  C.,  and  Lawrence  Green¬ 
wood,  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  will  also 
have  charge  of  the  music.  The  Christian 
Workers  Assembly,  which  closed  August  4,  was 
the  most  largely  attended  in  the  history  of 
Montreat.  The  Rev.  A.  0.  Dixon  of  Boston, 
S.  H.  Hadley  of  New  York,  Willis  Hotohkiis 
of  East  Central  Africa,  W.  M.  Jnnken  of  Korea, 
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Arthur  J.  Smith  of  Long  Island  and  others 
were  the  speakers.  A  Missionary  Institute  and 
Youns  People’s  Institute  were  features  of  the 
Assembly. 


Of  Our  City  CHurcHes 


the  Solidarity  (Settlement)  system.  There  are 
in  this  oity  thousands  of  children  of  immi* 
grants  who  do  not  attend  Sunday-school.  To 
a  certain  degree  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
parochial  and  philanthropic  schools  make  up 
for  this  lack ;  but  the  outlook  opened  by  these 
religions  vacation  schools  is  a  large  one. 


Westminster 
at  Tonkers 


Visiting 

Pastors 


This  enterprising  church  pub¬ 
lished  an  eight  page  quarto 
monthly  which  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  church  paper.  Giving  many  items  of 
personal  news  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
personalities.  The  August  number,-  for  exam¬ 
ple,  gives  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Aspin- 
wall  Hodge  with  a  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
the  pastor,  and  it  reprints  by  request  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Young, 
People’s  Societies,  with  a  word  of  able  com¬ 
ment  :  defines  in  a  telling  editorial  the  phrase 
"an  active  member  of  Westminster  Church,’’ 
gives  extracts  from  The  Evangelist  and  the 
British  Weekly,  a  letter  to  the  children  from 
the  church’s  missionary,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Seymour 
of  Ohefoo,  a  full  Church  Directory,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  Church  news.  A  paper  so  perspica. 
cionsly  edited  must  be  a  valuable  aid  to  Pastor 
George  R.  Cutting  in  his  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cutting  are  going  to  Block  Island  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  vacation  and  Westminster  pulpit  will 
be  supplied,  August  18  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Pat¬ 
terson  D.D.  and  August  26  by  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Marsten  D.  D. ,  both  of  this  oity. 

last  Sunday  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Weeks,  pastor  of  the 
Walmar  Road  Baptist  Church 
in  Toronto,  Can.,  who  preached  at  the  union 
service  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian,  First 
Reformed,  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the 
Sixth  Baptist  Churches  of  Brooklyn;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  President  of  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missions  of  Jhe  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn ; 
President  M.  W.  Stryker  for  the  last  time  this 
summer  in  the  Brick  Church,  Manhattan;  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Taylor  of  Brooklyn  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  Reformed,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

An  admirable  new  departure 
is  that  of  the  Baptist  City 
Missions  in  opening  five  va¬ 
cation  schools  for  an  hour’s  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  little  ones.  From  10  to  11  on  the 
five  school  days,  during  the  vacation  weeks, 
these  vacation  schools  are  open,  and  are 
crowded  with  children.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Mariner’s  Temple  on  Oliver  street,  in 
the  Second  Avenue  Baptist  and  two  other  Bap¬ 
tist  Churches  farther  up-town  on  the  East  and 
West  Sides,  and  in  the  new  Baptist  Church 
on  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty- seventh  street, 
where  the  school  is  entirely  for  the  children 
of  Swedes  and  Finns,  a  great  number  of  whom 
have  recently  settled  in  this  district.  It  is  a 
happy  initiative,  and  if  widely  adopted  by 
other  churches  will  contribute  much  to  tbe 
difficult  question  of  the  assimilation  of  our  im¬ 
migrant  population.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  the  secularization  of  the  free  schools 
of  France,  in  1888,  child  crime  and  even  child 
suicide  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent 
as  to  compel  the  government  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  search  for  the  causes.  They  were  found, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  statistician,  M. 
Brisson,  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  religions  edu¬ 
cation;  in  the  profound  discouragement  which 
took  possession  of  the  child  whose  horizon  was 
shut  in  to  his  own  physical  environment. 
Since  that  fact  was  made  pnbiio  in  the  very 
emarkable  book.  Grime  and  the  School,  the 
Thursday  school  introduced  by  Dr.  McAll  in 
all  the  stations  of  bis  mission  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Protestant  and  also  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Ohnrches,  and  now  forms  also  a  part  of 


Charch  of  Sea 
and  lADd 


The  Rev.  John  Hopkins  Den¬ 
ison,  pattor,  who  is  going 
around  the  world  will  return 
in  October.  He  has  written  frequent  letters 
of  travel  for  the  bright  little  Sea  and  Land 
monthly,  the  last  dating  from  New  Guinea. 
On  July  10,  he  was  heard  from  by  cable  from 
Hong^Kong.  Hie  church  honors  him  in  his 
absence  by  acting  along  the  lines  he  bad  laid 
down  for  it.  Though  an  aggravatedly  -down 
town  church— the  most  southerly  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city,  it  contributes  to  other 
work,  giving  $16. 78  last  quarter  to  the  Rev. 
Huie  Eiu  for  his  Chinese  work  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  this  quarter’s  money  of  the  Missionary  and 
Aid  Society  to  the  Jacksonville  fund. 


Vacation 
Bible  schools 


MORNIMG  HOURS. 

By  Rev-  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D- 
__Once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  we  take  a 
fresh  start  on  our  life- journey.  After  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  sleep,  we  set  out  with  a  supply 
of  bodily  and  mental  vigor  that  is  "now  every 
morning.’’;  God  kindly  grants  us  a  new  pro¬ 
bation,  and  opportunity  to  repair  past  mis¬ 
takes  ;  he  gives  ns  a  chance  to  save  the  new¬ 
born  day  and  to  devote  it  to  life’s  highest  pur¬ 
poses.  One  hour  at  the  sun-rise  is  commonly 
worth  two  at  the  sun-set.  The  best  hours  for 
laying  plans,  determining  decisions  and  achiev¬ 
ing  any  effective  labor  are  the  first  clean  fresh 
hours  after  we  have  risen  from  our  slumbers. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  at  work  on  bis  Waverley 
romances  before  his  guests  were  out  of  their 
beds.  President  John  Quincy  Adams  took  an 
early  swim  in  the  Potomac  while  half  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  yet  asleep.  During  the  dark  win¬ 
ter  mornings  the  night-watchmen  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  often  met  Albert  Barnes  on  his  way  to 
his  study  in  his  church— lantern  in  hand— to 
lay  hold  of  his  commentaries.  By  that  sys¬ 
tematic  method  be  was  ^able  to  prepare  his 
score  or  more  of  valuable  volumes  without 
trenching  on  his  sermon-making  and  his  pas¬ 
toral  labors. 

When  the  golden  morning  hours,  fresh  and 
bright  from  the  mint  of  time,  come  into  a 
minister’s  hands,  let  him  be  off  to  his  books 
and  his  sermon.  After  a  Monday’s  mental 
rest  (for  a  busy  pastor  must  have  one  day  off 
as  much  as  a  hod  carrier),  Tuesday  morning  is 
the  best  time  to  choose  his  text,  and  lay  the 
keel  of  his  sermon.  Then  be  will  escape  the 
sin  and  the  suicide  of  scrambling  through  his 
discourse  on  Saturday.  Daylight  is  the  best 
time  to  get  an  insight  into  God’s  Word,  and 
into  the  great  themes  for  the  pulpit;  "mid¬ 
night  oil"  was  invented  to  burnout  brains  and 
consume  human  lives.  My  own  rule  always 
was  to  post  up  a  card  on  my  study-door, 
"  Very  Busy  "during  the  forenoon  ;and  the  after¬ 
noons  were  given  to  the  study  of  my  flock  in 
their  own  bouses.  I  never  found  that  the  hint 
on  tbe  door  excluded  any  really  important 
caller ;  and  it  saved  to  me  what  was  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  "much  fine  gold. " 

There  are  a  great  many  mercies  that  are 
" new  every  morning. ’’  One  of  them  is  the 
benefit  of  yesterday’s  experience.  This  life  is 
a  training-school;  each  day  teaches  its  needed 
lessons. '  ( Experience  is  a  pretty  rough  instruc¬ 
tor,  but  next  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  none  is  more 
valuable.  If  yesterday  led  us  astray  then  we 
are  worse  than  fools  if  we  take  the  same  track 
again.  The  mischief  with  bad  habits  is  that 
we  ^thoughtlessly  put  them  on  again  as  we  put 
on  our  clothes.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  broken 


off,  they  must  be  taken  by  the  throat ;  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day  is  a  good  time  to  be¬ 
gin.  A  distinguished  minister  once  said  to 
me,  "I  found  that  hard  smoking  was  killing 
me,  and  one  morning  I  stopped  square  off,  and 
it  has  saved  my  life. "  It  is  doubtful  if  he  had 
squelched  that  enemy  as  successfully  later  in 
the  day.  How  can  we  ever  hope  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  make  real  progress  in  the  divine 
life  if  we  are  satisfied  to  start  every  day  on  the 
same  old  beaten  tracks,  and  repeat  the  old 
blunders;  and  let  the  same  besetting  sins  get 
firmer  bold  on  us? 

In  the  next  place  new  opportunities'to  serve 
our  Master,  and  to  bless  our  fellow-men,  come 
every  morning.  If  the  opportunities  of  yes¬ 
terday  were  not  improved  they  will  never 
return  unlees  they  rise  up  to  haunt  us  at  the 
Day  off  Judgment. H  Youder  [morning-glories 
that  opened  so  beautifully  yesterday 'are  all 
withered  away.f[But  fresh  cues  opened  at  tbe 
kiss  of  to-day’s  rising  sun;  even  so  doth  our 
patient  Master  give  us  new  opportunities  to 
do  his  will  and  his  work,  and  to  make  some¬ 
body  the  better  and  the  happier.  The  secret 
of  usefulness  is — seize  every  chance  to  do  good 
by  the  forelock  I  Our  days  are  very  much  what 
we  make  them ;  the  fruitful  days  and  the  happy 
days  are  those  in  which  we  seized  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  made  the  most  of  golden',  occasions. 
The  torments  oflhellfwill.be  lo»t  opportunities', 
the  joys  of  heaven  will  be— the  hours  on  this 
earth  that  were  spent  to  pleaEe[CbriEt,[and  not 
ourselves. 

One  more  important  thought  for  [us'[is  that 
if  new  duties  come  every  morning,  there  is  a 
promise  of  fresh  supplies  of  grace,  and  of 
strength  equal  to  the  day.  We  cannot  live  on 
yesterday’s  meals.  As  the  children  of  Israel 
gathered  the  manna  fresh  and  sweet  every 
morning,  eo  we  must  look  upward  for  the  stcck 
of  "rations"  that  are  to  supply  us  tbrcugh  the 
day’s  march.fl  The[early  hour  is  thef  hour  for 
prayer  and  the  Bible.  Start  the  day  with  God  I 
We  know  not  what  the  day  may  bring— in 
either  trial  or  temptation.  The  most  danger¬ 
ous  temptations  are  the  unforseen  and  unex¬ 
pected.  A  shattered  ship  was  towed  past  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  a 
few  days  ago;  she  had  been  run  into  during 
a  thick  fog,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Some  of  Christ’s  professed  followers[have  been 
"stoven  in"  by  sudden,  and  strong  tempta¬ 
tions;  conscience  bad  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
pilot-house.  Upon  tbe  youthful  Joseph  and 
the  royal  David  came  the  same  sudden  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  one  was  ready  to  meet  it  with  an 
eye  that  saw  God  alone;  the  other  was  over¬ 
come  because  be  let  an  attractive  object  of  lust 
hide  God  entirely. 

i  The  Master  teaches  us  to  pray  for  our  daily 
bread.  Yesterday’s  supply  will  not  avail; 
neither  will  yesterday’s  supply  of  grace.  We 
must  live  by  the  day  and  draw  on  our  loving, 
inexhaustible  Father  in  heaven  every  morning 
for  strength  equal  to  the  day.  I  have  often 
said,  and  repeat  it  here  again,  that  no  Chris¬ 
tian  is  strong  enough  to  carry  to-day’s  duties 
with  to-morrow’s  anxieties  and  worries  piled 
on  the  top  of  them.  New  every  morning  comes 
opportunity;  new  every  morning  comes  duty; 
new  every  morning  comes  the  sweet  promise 
"my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;”  new  every 
morning  comes  tbe  Master  offering  to  lead  us; 
and  ere  long,  if  we  are  faithful,  another  morn¬ 
ing  will  break  on  ns  with  unclouded  splendor 
where  there  will  be  no  need  of  tbe  sun,  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  there  shall 
be  no  night  there. 


The  Rev.  Otis  Alexander  Smith  D.D.  pastor 
of  the  Fir^t  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  has  declined  the  call  recently  extended 
to  him  by  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


AnguBt  15,  1901 
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The  Ethics  of  the  Dust 

Henry  Elliott  Mott,  D.D- 


He  rememberelh  that  we  are  dust. — Psa.  ciii:  14. 

The  most  remarkable  things  to  us  as  we  read 
the  Bible  in  its  descriptions  of  God  are  apparent¬ 
ly  the  direct  antithesis  of  each  other.  They  are 
the  divine  forgetfulness  and  the  divine  memory. 
And  both  are  in  the  interest  of  man.  He  forgets 
our  sins — “I  will  remember  them  against  you 
no  more  forever.”  He  remembers  our  frailty — 
and  exacts  no  more  of  us  than  we  are  able  to 
perform. 

It  is  the  divine  consideration  of  which  we 
are  now  to  make  mention.  God  stands  over 
against  our  follies  and  failures  with  a  ready  ex¬ 
cuse: — ‘‘Not  much  success,  that.  His  views  are 
but  trifling  and  his  obediences  far  from  ideal. 
But  then,  consider  his  weakness  and  ignorance.” 
He  reniembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

This  would  seem  a  most  helpful  truth  for  a 
communion  morning.  To  some  it  is  probably 
not  necessary.  There  are  doubtless  those  who 
come  to  this  season  without  a  thought  elevated 
al)ove  the  ordinary.  “Communion”  is  to  them 
a  more  or  less  trying  custom — something  which 
once  in  a  while  tliey  have  to  pass  through,  as 
a  matter  of  good  and  regular  standing. 

Or  it  is  the  recognition  of  a  solemnity  they  do 
not  feel — they  bow  their  heads  because  that  is 
the  way  of  it,  but  the  heart  is  haughty  and  the 
eyes  lofty,  and  there  is  little  of  the  weaned 
child  about  them. 

But  some  at  least  are  more  thoughtful.  They 
weigh  the  meaning  of  the  scene.  And  for  these 
the  first  sense  is  one  of  self-censure.  How  can 
I  sit  at  the  Lord’s  table’?  I  have  broken  His 
.every  law.  I  have  not,  indeed,  done  murder — 
but  I  have  hated,  and  by  a  divine  standard  this 
Is  murder.  I  have  not  stolen,  but  I  have  coveted 
my  neighbor’s  goods,  and  slandered  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  have  withheld  the  kind  words  I  might 
have  spoken.  My  imagination  has  walked  for¬ 
bidden  and  lurid  paths.  I  have  mapped  out 
.other  people’s  lines,  though  I  have  made  but  a 
l)Oor  showing  at  directing  my  own.  A  false  am¬ 
bition  has  scaled  dizzy  heights.  I  have  said 
Lord,  Lord;  and  prophesied  in  His  name;  and 
even  cast  out  false  spirits  from  others — but  I 
have  admitted  them  to  my  own  soul;  and  making 
distinctions  between  man  and  man,  have  minis¬ 
tered  to  “my  set;”  I  have  not  given  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  least  of  these  in  the  Master’s  name. 
1  am  not  worthy  that  'i'hou  shouldst  come  under 
my  roof,  O  Lord.  'This  tabernacle  of  my  heart 
is  no  place  for  the  like  of  Thee. 

Now  I  am  to  use  the  text  this  morning,  not  to 
lessen  in  man  the  sense  of  his  distance  from 
God.  It  is  w^ell  that  we  remember  our  wrong. 
But  I  would  make  plainer  a  sense  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  God  to  man.  He  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust! 

The  most  marvellous  idea  rvhich  has  entered 
into  life  in  these  later  days  is  that  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  stronger  toward  the  weaker.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  change  in  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  what  it  is  which  demands  of  us  an 
outlay  of  energy.  For  whom  do  we  exert  our¬ 
selves,  and  why?  No  longer  do  we  believe  in 
giving  our  service  primarily  to  those  who  are  in 
position  to  exact  it  of  us,  but  to  those  who  can¬ 
not,  and  just  because  they  cannot.  It  is  not 
w'hen  the  mob  has  risen  In  fury,  and  threatens 
lives  and  property,  that  we  care  for  the  neglect¬ 
ed,  but  w‘hen  in  their  weakness  and  disorgan¬ 
ization  they  can  urge  no  claim  but  their  need. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  present.  And  It 
is  a  divine  philosophy.  That  was  a  signlflcant 
Incident  which  the  prince  of  teachers.  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  records  of  himself 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  severest  rebuke  he 


ever  received  was  from  the  stupidest  boy  in  his 
school.  He  had  reproved  the  youth  with  burn¬ 
ing  sarcasm,  when  the  boy  replied  with  irresist¬ 
ible  pathos: — ‘‘I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  sir.” 

It  has  been  said  that  this  fact  laid  an  im¬ 
mediate  hold  upon  the  accomplished  scholar. 
He  ow'ed  the  boy  more  by  reason  of  the  latter’s 
incompetence.  The  teacher  had  been  moving 
in  the  pride  of  his  intellect;  now  these  sounded 
to  him  the  truth: — “What  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive?  So,  then,  if  thou  didst  receive 
it,  why  didst  thou  glory  as  though  thou  receivedst 
it  not?” 

He  was  more  in  need  of  that  boy  than  the 
boy  was  of  him  just  then,  for  the  lesson  that 
mental  torpor  alone  could  teach  was  the  one  that 
keen  intellect  most  needed  to  know. 

This  modern  conception  is  in  touch  with  the 
whole  development  of  our  theology.  We  have 
come  to  think  differently  of  our  God.  While 
we  do  not  overlook  His  ineffable  brightness,  the 
dazzling  light  of  Ills  holiness,  we  And  that  it  is 
the  heart  of  God  which  is  turned  toward  us. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  the  universe  which  so 
moves  God  in  His  strength  as  His  sight  of  the 
weakness  of  man,  nothing  which  lays  hold  of 
His  holiness  as  His  view  of  the  sinfulness  of 
man — for  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

And,  having  come  to  understand  sometliing  of 
this,  we  see  it  all  through  the  Word.  Here  He 
pleads  with  His  people,  telling  them  to  look 
about  and  see  whether  He  had  dealt  so  with 
other  nations  as  with  them.  Again  He  tries  to 
win  them  by  reminding  them  how'  He  had  sent 
the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  tliem — 
anticipating  the  dawn  to  win  them.  And,  broad¬ 
ening  to  the  universal,  hear  the  appeal: — “For  ye 
know  the  grace  of  ou”  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that, 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  be¬ 
came  poor,  th.at  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be 
rich.”  We  see  no  longer  a  God  who  is  to  mani¬ 
fest  His  glory  apart  from  man,  but  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  man.  He  Is  impelled  to  suffering 
for  the  outcast,  not  because  of  His  claim  upon 
the  outcast’s  obedience,  but  because  of  the  out¬ 
cast’s  claim  upon  His  compassion.  In  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  deepest  reverence  let  it  be  spoken,  He 
has  more  -need  of  the  wanderer  than  has  the 
wanderer  of  Him,  for  the  exaction  of  the  divine 
nature  Is  inflnite  and  He  must  satisfy  Himself. 
What  He  is  able  to  effect  in  those  who  love  Him 
must  always  be  less  than  He  intends  for  those 
who  will  not  love  Him. 

Here  is  the  beauty  of  these  words: — “He  re¬ 
membereth  that  we  are  dust.”  _  He  remembers 
even  when  we  forget  In  our  sometimes  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  we  almost  think  there  Is 
good  in  us.  He  foresees  the  inevitable  collapse. 
We  rejoice  that  God’s  care  for  us  is  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  recognition  of  need,  but  His  insight 
into  our  condition.  This  is  the  sovereign  elec¬ 
tion  by  which  I  stand.  Our  salvation  is  not 
from  ourselves;  but  from  His  inflnite  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  perennial  need. 

Out  of  this  comes  the  exultation  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist.  This  Psalm  is  not  one  of  discouragement 
and  morbidity,  but  is  a  bugle  call  of  hope  and 
cheer. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  that  strange 
phenomenon  of  human  history — the  manner  In 
which  man’s  ideals  have  persisted,  in  spite  of 
his  recurring  disappointments?  These  ideals 
have  been  shattered  a  thousand  times,  yet  still 
he  retains  them  and  returns  to  them.  He  has 
set  before  him  the  ideal  of  home — a  place  of 
perfect  love  and  abounding  care  and  overflow¬ 
ing  life.  Has  the  Ideal  home  ever  been  attained? 
Never!  Some  have  approached  It,  but  they 
have  not  reached  It.  Still  some  misunderstand¬ 


ing,  some  failure  in  sympathy,  has  blurred  the 
ideal,  and  we  have  read  as  in  an  enigma  the 
mystery  of  love.  Yet  once,  and  once  again,  with 
each  two  loving  hearts  is  the  experiment  re¬ 
peated. 

Man  attempts  perfect  music.  Has  he  ever 
attained  it?  Never!  Leave  out  the  pathos  which 
makes  your  music  sad  and  it  is  poor  thereby. 
The  sweet  music  which  has  not  at  the  same  time 
tears  in  it  is  yet  to  be  written — I  shall  never 
hear  it  until  I  hear  the  harpers  with  their  harps 
beside  the  sea. 

The  ideal  holiness — it  has  been  sought  eager¬ 
ly,  has  it  ever  been  gained?  Never!  I  have 
seen  just  men,  or  generous  men,  or  devout 
men,  and  I  have  seen  some  few  wonderful  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  union  of  these  elements.  But  I 
have  never  seen  strength  combined  with  gen¬ 
tleness  w'here  one  or  the  other  did  not  so  pre¬ 
ponderate  as  to  leave  the  man  less  than  perfect. 
One  who  is  steadfast  like  the  omnipotent  God, 
but  of  whom  we  can  truthfully  say: — “Thy  gen¬ 
tleness -the  gentleness  of.  almighty  strength — 
has  made  me  great” — this  man  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  have  you. 

He  does  not  crush  our  Ideals.  Their  failures 
appeal  to  Him.  He  remembers  the  weakness 
out  of  wiiich  they  spring.  They  are  flowers  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  or  within  it.  Man  shall 
not  always  fare  thus.  “Be  ye  therefore  per¬ 
fect,  even  as  your  Father,”  shall  not  always  be 
a  fair  vision  which  recedes  as  we  go  on.  We 
shall  come  up  w'ith  it  one  (hiy,  please  God.  O 
wearied  soul — not  wearied  after  j-our  own 
gains,  but  in  seeking  God’s  ideal  of  holiness  for 
you— be  strengthened;  “lie  knoweth  our 
fr.ame.”  O  saddenerl  soul — not  saddened  be¬ 
cause  you  have  missed  some  of  the  world’s 
pleasure,  but  because  your  conversation  has 
been  so  seldom  in  heaven — be  cheered.  “He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust.”  He  sets  the 
bird  of  hope  singing  on  in  the  thicket.  He  sends 
the  light  of  the  future  glowing  amidst  the  twi¬ 
light  of  to-day.  He  spans  storm  with  the  rain¬ 
bow;  the  far  end  abuts  on  another  shore,  and 
our  ideals  are  there,  imperishable  as  ever,  but 
only  then  for  the  first  time  attainable. 


MODERN  PROPHETS. 


FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

IV. 

Rev.  Samuel  Zane  Batten. 

All  his  life  long  he  was  the  defender  of  un¬ 
popular  causes.  Never  would  he  join  in  any 
popular  hue  and  cry  in  denunciation  of  any  man 
or  any  system.  Again  and  again  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  defend  men  with  whom  he  did  not  agree 
simply  because  he  saw  that  they  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  popular  and  unreasoning  clamor.  He 
was  a  knight  errant  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  never  was  knight  more  heroic  or  more 
chivalrous  than  he.  He  loved  peace,  and  he 
sought  to  live  in  unity  with  all  men.  And  yet 
strangely  enough,  all  his  life  was  »xigaged  in 
controversy  and  warfare.  Whenever  he  saw  a 
man  wronged  or  oppressed  he  was  at  hand  to 
c  hampion  his  cause,  to  plead  for  fairness,  to 
show  the  soul  of  truth  in  the  man’s  error.  He 
was  the  champion  all  his  life  of  the  forgotten 
truth,  the  fallen  cause,  the  unpopular  man.  In 
the  most  literal  sense  he  made  himself  of  no 
rc'pufaition  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 

The  course  of  the  newspapers  who  hounded 
him.  was  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  So  long  as 
he  was  popidar  they  were  silent  or  respectful. 
But  the  moment  he  did  something  to  make  him¬ 
self  unpopular  they  let  loose  the  hounds  and 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry.  But  Maurice,  like  all 
true  and  chivalrous  souls,  was  indifferent  to 
mere  reputation.  “Many  of  us  persuade ‘our¬ 
selves,”  he  says,  “all  of  us  have  probably  at  one 
time  yielded  to  the  opinion  that  reputation  is 
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necessary  for  the  sake  of  usefulness.  Every 
hour,  I  think,  will  show  us  niore  and  more  that 
the  concern  about  reputation  is  the  great  hind¬ 
rance  to  usefulness;  that  if  we  desire  to  be  use¬ 
ful  we  must  struggle  against  it  night  and  day.” 
As  we  know  from  a  confession  signed  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  be  was  a  man  of  strong  ambition,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  his  life  count  in  the  world. 
Yet  never  was  there  a  man  more  indifferent  to 
the  prizes  of  the  world  than  he.  All  his  life  he 
w'as  indififeient  to  the  question  of  promotion,  and 
ft^ared  it  as  a  snare.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
he  could  best  fullil  his  calling  by  avoiding  high 
preferment.  In  the  lowly  position  there  was 
less  temptation  to  compromise  and  hesitate;  tlie 
man  ambitious  of  high  preferment  could  hardly 
remain  innocent.  Men  who  knew'  Maurice  bear 
full  testimony  to  his  splendid  mental  and  to  his 
fine  moral  qualities.  John  Stuart  Mill  writes 
that  Maurice  was  possessed  of  greater  mental 
power  titan  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet 
the  prizes  of  the  Church  and  the  world  never 
came  his  way.  It  is  true  that  some  tardy  recog¬ 
nition  came  late  in  life  in  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Cambrltlge  Uni¬ 
versity.  But  as  Maurice  did  not  care  for  these 
things,  he  was  never  hurt  when  the  honor  went 
to  another.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  genu¬ 
ine  humility,  humble  not  by  resolve  of  his  Avill 
to  humiliate  himself,  but  humble  because  he  had 
seen  the  King  in  his  iH^auty  and  had  discenied 
the  iK'i-fect  law  of  Cod. 

To  Maurice  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  present 
and  precious  reality.  The  Sou  of  Man  is  the 
king  of  the  whole  earth,  and  we  men  are  con¬ 
victed  of  sin  in  that  we  do  not  believe  in  His 
kingdom  and  honor  His  kingship.  “That  king¬ 
dom  begins  w  ithin,  but  it  is  to  make  itself  mani¬ 
fest  without.  It  is  to  penetrate  the  feelings, 
habits,  thoughts,  words,  acts  of  Him  who  is  the 
subject  of  it.  At  last  it  is  to  penetrate  our 
whole  social  existence,  to  mould  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  laws.”  Again,  “that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  w'ithin  us,  not  through  some  effort 
of  ours  to  believe  in  it,  but  because  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been — when  we  knew  of  it  and  dreamed 
of  it  least — I  am  more  and  more  convinced.” 
When  Our  L/ord  said,  “It  is  at  hand,”  he  surely 
meant  this.  To  Maurice  this  kingdom  was  a 
reality,  and  it  is  at  hand,  and  with  it  we  must 
all  reckon.  “If  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  mere¬ 
ly  future  kingdom  reserved  in  some  distant  star 
for  some  happy  indiriduals,  rulers  or  people 
have  a  right  to  declare  that  it  is  no  concern  of 
theirs.  If  it  is  an  eternal  kingdom,  by  which 
all  acts  of  monarchs,  nobles,  clergymen,  shop- 
keepei-s,beggars  are  governed  and  Judged,it  will 
make  its  power  felt,  though  all  High  Churchmen 
and  Ix>w  Churchmen,  Conformists  and  liberals 
agree  to  break  its  bonds  asunder  and  to  cast 
away  its  cords  from  them.”  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  man  has  done  as  much 
as  Maurice  to  make  this  fundamental  Christian 
truth  so  real  and  potent  in  English  thought. 

Maurice  belonged  the  goodly  company  of 
aposles  and  prophets  who  believe  in  the  living 
God.  Maurice  believed  in  God  not  “as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  universe,  or  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  thought,  but  as  the  very  ll?e  of 
life,  as  the  being  which  was  and  is  and  is  to 
come,  as  the  element  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.”  And  so  he  saw  God  in  all 
things  and  all  things  in  God.  He  believed  firmly 
that  God  is  to  be  honored  in  all  the  relations  and 
interests  of  life,  and  not  alone  in  those  special 
religious  interests  we  call  religion.  Religion  with 
him  was  not  something  to  be  viewed  by  itself, 
but  otlier  things  were  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  religion.  In  his  day,  as  in  ours,  there  were 
men  wuc  believed  that  religion  was  such  a 
sacred  and  select  thing  that  it  must  be  kept  for 
churches  and  Simdays.  They  maintain  that 
politics  must  be  divorced  from  religion,  for  “God 
according  to  them,  has  nothing  to  do  with  na¬ 


tions  and  politics.  They  are  to  be  left  to  such 
men  as  Mettemich  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Ac¬ 
cursed  doctrine;  part  of  that  atheism  of  our 
religious  world,  which  nothing  but  a  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  fire  can  deliver  us  from.”  From 
one  cause  and  another  it  has  come  about  that 
religion  has  been  separated  from  reality.  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  tlie  minds  of  many  men  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  reality.  Dow'n  to  the  present  hour 
the  gi'eat  mass  of  men  who  profess  and  call 
tliemselves  Christians  live  and  worship  and  die 
in  belief  that  Christ  is  an  ecclesiastical  Christ 
and  religion  is  the  siiedal  charge  of  the  churches, 
that  the  Sou  of  Man  is  the  mere  priest  of  an 
order,  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  w'ith 
societies  and  states,  that  the  church  is  here  prim¬ 
arily  to  witness  for  another  and  heavenly  order, 
and  not  to  witness  for  the  divine  and  heavenly 
er-ior  in  the  present  world.  That  we  are  coming 
into  a  larger  and  truer  conception  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Christianity,  is  owing  to  Maurice 
and  men  like  Mauritv. 

With  Maurice  the  course  of  history  was  a  part 
of  the  divine  and  fatherly  education  of  the 
world;  in  the  progress  of  history  he  found  the 
rcH-ord  of  God’s  progressive  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self  to  men.  History  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  him,  as  he  found  in  it  the  most  beautiful  un¬ 
folding  of  God’s  purpose  for  mankind,  amidst  all 
their  contradictions  and  self-will  and  rebellion. 
In  all  his  classes,  in  his  sermons  and  lectures 
he  ever  sought  to  impress  upon  all  the  fact  that 
the  history  they  were  engaged  in  studying  em¬ 
bodied  the  law  of  all  history — the  law  of  God's 
dealings  with  mankind  as  manifested  in  time. 
The  Bible  was  to  him  such  a  real  and  divine  Iniok 
because  it  was  the  record  of  man’s  actual  dis¬ 
covery  of  God  and  of  God’s  ways  with  His  crea¬ 
tures.  The  Bible,  he  declared,  is  precious  be¬ 
yond  all  expression  of  conception  as  a  means  of 
attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  living  God;  but 
when  made  a  substitute  for  that  knowledge  may 
become  a  greater  deadener  to  the  human  spirit 
than  all  other  books.”  He  objects  to  all  those 
views  of  the  Bible  which  teach  that  it  was 
“meant  to  save  some  people’s  souls  and  to  make 
them  good  and  gentlemanly  in  their  ways  of 
going  on,  and  not  that  it  was  meant  to  teil  us 
of  God  and  of  His  ways  to  us.”  Again  he  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  wrong  use  of  the  Bible  in 
turning  it  into  a  book  for  keeping  the  poor  in 
order.  The  Bible  is  given  us  to  witness  for  God 
and  for  God’s  righteousness,  and  to  announce 
that  kingdom  whose  landmarks  are  righteous¬ 
ness,  peace  and  gladness  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  the  key  with  which  to  open  the  secrets  of  all 
lives,  all  societies,  all  histories. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  added  of  a  more 
personal  character.  As  we  have  seen  Maurice 
was  a  clergyman  and  teacher  all  his  life,  and 
it  was  in  these  spheres  of  usefulness  that  he 
demonstrated  his  power  as  a  leader  of  thought 
and  a  master  of  assemblies.  In  the  fine  testi¬ 
mony  of  Thomas  Erskine: — “As  Erasmus  de 
scribed  the  difference  between  himself  and  Lu¬ 
ther,  when  some  fiatterlng  friend  was  giving 
him  the  first  place,  by  saying,  ‘I  can  write  and 
Luther  can  bum;  Maurice  can  do  both.’  ”  In 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  he  could 
not  be  classed  among  the  great  orators  of  the 
century;  and  of  oratory  as  the  faculty  of  stir¬ 
ring  men  by  the  use  of  moving  speech  he  had  a 
profound  dread.  He  never  cultivated  the  art 
of  speaking  and  possessed  few  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  platform  orator.  Yet  all  who 
heard  him  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his 
speech;  when  deeply  stirred  his  spirit  outpoured 
itself  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  a  warmth 
of  utterance  that  carried  everything  before  it 
“I  never  heard  such  eloquence,”  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  more  than  one  correspondefit  when  de¬ 
scribing  some  meeting  at  which  he  had  spoken. 
“There  is  about  that  man  the  divine  passion,” 
said  Dr.  Thompson,  the  master  of  Trinity,  one 


day  to  Canon  Norris.  The  words  aptly  de¬ 
scribe  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  critics  have- 
often  complained  of  his  writings,  affirming  that 
there  is  a  vagueness  and  mistiness  about  them 
which  make  it  difficult  to  enter  into  his  mean¬ 
ing.  Maurice  Is  not  easy  reading,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  mistiness  of  his  style  as  because 
of  the  greatness  of  his  thought.  He  was  a  seer, 
a  man  of  vision  and  Insight.  Such  men  are  not 
easy  to  follow  in  their  written  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  miss  the  personal  em¬ 
phasis  and  vital  interpretation.  But  no  man  can 
ever  accuse  Maurice  with  justice  of  being  mys¬ 
tical  and  unpractical.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
intensely  practical  and  common  sense  men,  and 
all  his  life  dejilt  with  living  men  and  vital  prob¬ 
lems.  His  sermons  are  not  easy  reading;  in 
fact  some  of  them  demand  very  careful  thought 
and  attention.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  he 
built  up  a  great  congregation  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel  preaching  such  sermons.Thomas  Hughes 
records  that  the  chapel  was  frequently  crammed 
with  young  men  of  all  shades  of  belief,  drawn 
there  by  this  man  who  entered  into  all  their 
difficulties  and  yet  spoke  with  authority  to  their 
hearts.  Tennyson  declared  that  Maurice’s  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  was  “the  most  earnest  and 
holiest  reading  he  had  ever  heard.” 

•Maurice  was  i)eculiariy  fortunate  in  some  of 
his  friendships.  His  first  wife  was  the  sister- 
in-law  of  John  Stirling,  and  proved  a  true  help¬ 
meet.  His  second  wife,  the  sister  of  Archdeacon 
Hare,  entered  into  all  his  thoughts  and  plans 
and  greatly  infiuenced  his  life  for  good.  He 
numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  John 
Stirling  and  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes 
and  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Gladstone  and  Ruskln,  Van- 
sittart  Neale  and  Erskine  of  LinJathen,  Dean 
Stanley  and  Daniel  Macmillan.  Such  a  man  it 
is  evident  drew  men  unto  himself  by  a  strange 
and  powerful  magetism,  and  his  Infiuence  over 
all  who  came  in  ccmtact  with  him  was  remark¬ 
able.  One  characteristic  of  the  man  is  worthy 
of  special  note:— Tennyson  marks  it  in  his 
splendid  tribute;  it  was  his  mental  honesty  and 
intellectual  sincerity.  Sincerits'  in  the  teacher, 
it  has  been  said.  Is  like  fidelity  in  the  wife — the 
cardinal  virtue,  Maurice  made  a  brave  and 
honest  effort  to  get  behind  words  and  phrases 
to  the  very  truth  itself.  There  is  an  air  of  real¬ 
ity  and  frankness  In  all  his  words  that  is  as  re¬ 
freshing  as  it  is  rare.  To  the  phrase  makers  of 
his  day  tliis  was  an  offence,  but  to  those  who 
seek  reality  it  was  his  greatest  attraction. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  shall  not  soon 
pass  away.  Men  in  all  walks  of  life  in  his 
own  lifetime  confessed  that  he  was  their  master 
in  the  interpretation  of  Christianity.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  confesses  that  it  was  Maurice  who 
first  made  him  see  that  the  state  is  a  divine  insti¬ 
tution,  like  the  family  and  the  Church,  with 
a  divine  mission  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  life. 
Bishop  Westcott  acknowledges  his  great  debt  to 
Maurice’s  social  morality  and  declares  that  few 
the  friend  and  Intimate  of  Maurice,  and  writes 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  to  F.  D. 
Maurice: — 

For  being  of  that  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due, 

Shonld  eighty  thousand  college  conncils 
Thunder  Anathema,  Friend,  at  yon; 

Shonld  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right. 

Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

****** 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin  ; 

Dispute  its  claims,  arrange  the  chances ; 
Emi>eror,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win; 

Or  whether  war’s  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood  ; 

Till  yon  shonld  turn  to  dearer  matters. 

Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  Ood  ; 
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How  best  to  help  the  slender  store. 

How  mend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ; 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances. 

Valour  and  charity,  more  and  more. 

Under  his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  the 
finely  appropriate  Inscription: — “He  was  not 
that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that 
Light.” 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


WHAT  TIME  HAS  THE  BUSINESS  MAN  FOR 
RELIGION! 

Edward  Octavus  Flagg,  D-D- 

Apparently  he  has  but  little  or  none. 

Saooessfal  business  is  a  monopolist.  Its  cor¬ 
morant  needs  would  seem  never  satisfied. 
They  encroach  upon  the  midnight  and  the 
dawn.  Its  cares,  wrinkling  the  brow,  stifling 
the  pulse  of  health  and  anticipating  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  age,  leave  but  little  opportunity 
for  public  or  private  devotion. 

[While  following  his  week  day  pursuits,  the 
business  man  may  often  behold  inscribed  at  the 
porch  of  a  church,  “Come  in,  rest  and  pray;’’ 
but  what  affiliation  has  Mammon  with  such  a 
request?  He  must  not  lose  a  moment  in  his 
treadmill  routine.  The  word  rest  is  a  mockery 
to  his  perturbed  spirit.  There  can  be  no  more 
rest  for  his  mind,  than  for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
While  heeding  the  inscription,  some  grand 
scheme  may  explode  and  vanish  in  thinnest  air. 

When  Sunday  is  reached  he  feels  but  in  an 
indifferent  mood  to  engage  in  public  worship. 
The  muscular  and  mental  tension  of  the  week, 
having  a  soporific  effect,  with  reactionary 
force,  suggests*  repose  or  the  perusal  of  ser¬ 
mons  in  stones  and  trees  and  running  brooks. 

What  absorbs  the  business  man  perhaps  more 
than  anything  besides  is  the  tremendous 
amount  of  competition  that  exists.  So  many 
embark  in  an  enterprise  that  it  requires  a  lynx- 
eyed  vigilance  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  to  say 
nothing  offarriving  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
prosperity.  Where  one  snooeeds,  another 
thinks  he  can  be  similarly  [fortunate  in  the 
same  line.  As  the  life  boat  is  crowded  until 
she  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  so  every 
department  of  trade  becomes  overladen  with 
those  who  would  be  saved  in  the  struggle  for 
bread;  hence  multitudes  who  embark  can 
scarcely  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Outside  of  his  avocation,  colliding  with  what 
may  not  be  termed  strictly  religions  offices,  are 
engagements  the  business  man  feels  bound  to 
assume.  He  realizes  that  he  must  not  omit 
the  demands  of  family,  that  social  and  civil 
obligations  devolve  upon  him  of  more  than 
ordinary  moment.  With  regard  to  what  is  less 
sacred  be  has  some  hobby,  harmless  perhaps, 
which  has  become  a  part  of  his  complacency. 
This  be  is  induced  to  ride  at  all  hazards.  He 
would  sorely  grieve  should  be  put  it  aside. 
Without  it  a  strong  motive  in  living  would  be¬ 
come  nugatory.  The  horse,  the  automobile, 
the  bicycle,  golf,  tennis  and  bunting  grow  into 
a  part  of  the  man.  Then  reading,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  excluded. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Hawks  once  told  me,  some¬ 
what  facetiously  of  course,  that  the  business 
calls  of  his  parish  were  so  engrossing  as  to 
afford  him  sparse  opportunity  to  save  his  own 
soul.  He  said  that  the  business  claims  of  the 
Ohnroh  encroached  immensely  upon  its  spiritu¬ 
ality. 

Tet  notwithstanding  the  numerous  hin¬ 
drances,  notable  instances  of  piety  are  to  be 
observed  among  persons  deeply  engrossed  in 
secular  affairs.  Availing  themselves  of  every 
religious  privilege  they  are  devout  worshippers 
in  the  sanctuary.  Not  merely  foremost  in 
charities  they  are  the  best  church  officers,  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents  and  teachers. 
Their  activity  in  this  world’s  affairs  is  re¬ 
fracted  upon  whatever  appertains  to  religion’s 
most  serious  exactions. 


The  business  man  who  has  a  proper  sense  of 
his  religions  duties  will  make  time  to  dis¬ 
charge  them.  He  will  forego  a  part  of*his 
worldly  interests  rather  than  be  delinquent  to 
the  requisitions  of  another  world.  The  will 
opens  the  way.  At  least  a  portion  of  Sunday 
will  be  given  to  worship.  His  work  will  itself 
be  rendered  a  holy  oblation,  countenanced  by 
the  decree  of  Holy  Writ,  “man  is  to  get  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  ’  ’  and  in  the 
fact  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  before  the  fall  to 
dress  and  to  till  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Each 
business  transaction  will  be  transmuted  into  a 
divine  ritual  embalmed  by  an  immortal  faith 
in  a  protective  and  permissive  power.  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  undoubtedly  conscientious  in  es¬ 
pousing  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  became 
leonine  in  each  conflict  through  the  unction  of 
prayer.  He  made  a  blood  offering  which  he 
deemed  as  holy  as  the  bullock  the  priest  of  old 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Fatigue  will  be  mitigated 
as  one  is  recalled  who  said,  “Work  while  it 
is  day  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work’’ — also  by  the  monition,  “If  ye  work  not 
neither  shall  ye  eat.’’  The  Sunday  lesson  will 
be  engrafted  upon  the  week.  It  was  a  wise 
custom  among  early  Christians  to  learn  a  text 
or  aphorism  before  going  forth  to  labor.  This, 
which  was  recurred  to  at  intervals,  permeated 
their  tasks.  Perchance  traffic  will  be  thus 
judiciously  interpenetrated  by  the  faithful 
business  man. 

As  the  farmer  at  the  plough  may  be  reminded 
of  him  who  said,  “A  sower  went  forth  to 
sow, ’’ and  the  fisher  of  him  who  said,  “Cast 
in  your  nets, ’’ and  the  horticulturist  of  the 
words,  “Consider  the  lilies,’’  so  may  the  most 
arduous  trafficker  recall  “  Be  diligent  in  busi¬ 
ness,  serving  the  Lord.’’  We  know  that  as  the 
brilliant  diamond  may  be  transmuted  into 
graphite  and  coke  and  the  dull  black  mass  of 
charcoal  is  made  of  the  same  elements  that 
oonstitute  the  beautiful  queen  of  gems,  so 
work,  which  is  the  glory  of  heaven  and  earth, 
God  having  created  all  the  revolving  spheres, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  a  blackened  existence 
or  the  contrary.  The  business  man  may  ren¬ 
der  his  avocation  a  dark  mass  of  drudgery  or 
it  may  be  transfigured  into  the  realms  of  an- 
gelio  ministration.  Why  should  the  counting- 
room  be  perverted  into  a  den  of  Trophonins, 
when  it  can  rise  to  a  consecrated  temple,  where¬ 
in  truth  is  the  Shechinah? 

Genuine  religion  is  a  matter  of  individual¬ 
ity.  It  is  within.  As  the  anchor  secures  the 
ship,  so  she  secures  this  tempest  tossed  shallop 
upon  the  ooeaAof  being,  through  every  engross¬ 
ment,  whether  of  business  or  recreation,  ’mid 
sickness  or  health,  poverty  or  wealth.  The 
Christian  can  say  “none  of  these  things  move 
me.’’  While^diligent  in  business  he  is  fervent 
in  spirit.  He  holds  fast  to  the  profession  of 
his  faith.  Whatever  he  does,  he  does  as  unto 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  man.  His  house  can 
never  fall  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 
He  is  under  the  dominance  of  principle  and 
principle  can  never  be  shaken  or  uprooted.  It 
is  as  “true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  the  dial 
to  the  sun.” 

A  superficial  view  regards  business  and  re¬ 
ligion  as  at  antipodes,  one  composed  of  fact, 
the  other  of  mysticism,  of  dreams.  It  pro¬ 
nounces  them  as  opposite  as  Christ  and  Belial, 
never  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  But 
in  reality  they  may  he  joined  in  as  close  a 
friendship  as  that  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
They  may  be  caused  to  blend  as  harmoniously 
as  bass  with  soprano.  Divorce  them  and  yon 
separate  what  God  has  joined  together.  Their 
union  is  sanctioned  by  the  same  Power  that 
framed  the  landscape,  the  modest  daisy  and 
the  rugged  mountain,  who  accepts  the  praise 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars  not  more  readily  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  ’most  turbulent 
depths  of  nature.  As  all  the  angels  are  busy 


so  shonld'man  be,  but  his  business  in  order  to 
be  truly  profitable,  to  reach  the  snmnnm  bo- 
nnm,  the  ultimate  good,  should  be  the  hand¬ 
maiden  of  divine  revelation. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

II. 

HOW  SHALL.  THE  9IIMSTRT  OF  REDEMPTION 
BE  MADE  EFFECTIVE? 

Rev  Newton  Marshall  Hall. 

The  fact  of  sin  cannot  be  denied,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  personal  redemption  is  apparent. 
What  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  desired  results?  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  results  already  attained,  we  must 
always  be  seeking  for  greater  effectiveness. 
The  Church  is  like  the  central  power-house, 
it  generates  light  and  heat,  and  its  work  is  not 
completed  until  the  humblest  home  is  illumi¬ 
nated,  the  most  remote  individual  blessed  and 
redeemed.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  old  type  of  the  emotional  revival  has  passed 
its  usefulness,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  depended 
upon  as  a  spiritual  agency.  What  is  to  take  its 
place?  I  would  suggest  three  methods  of  sup¬ 
plementing  the  ordinary  activities  of  the 
Church. 

1st.  A  personal  evangelism,  through  the  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  of  church  members. 

The  method  of  Christ,  the  method  of  the 
first  Christian  century,  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  and  it  never  can  be  surpassed.  It  was 
simply  the  personal  touch  of  life  upon  life,  the 
kindling  of  the  flame  of  faith  from  the  heart 
already  on  fire  with  devotion.  There  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  equal  to  the  demonstration  of  a  conse¬ 
crated  life,  no  appeal  so  persuasive  as  the 
pleading  of  a  personal  request.  This  is  the 
natural  method  of  the  propagation  of  faith, 
one  man  personally  winning  another,  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  own  belief ;  the  unrest  of  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
made  conquest  of  another  spirit.  This  is  the 
sole  secret  of  the  success  of  the  minor  scots, 
who  work  in  the  face  of  the  most  disheartening 
difficulties.  Men  will  believe  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  vagaries  of  religion,  simply  because 
there  is  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  behind  the 
appeal.  Earnestness,  enthusiasm,  are  conta¬ 
gious,  indifference  is  deadening  and  paralyz¬ 
ing.  The  most  serious  indictment  which  can 
be  drawn  up  against  the  Church  to  day,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  members  are  not 
sufficiently  in  earnest  about  the  faith  which 
they  confess  to  ask  others  to  adopt  it.  There 
is  an  unaccountable  hesitancy  among  modern 
Christians  to  talk,  even,  upon  religions  sub¬ 
jects.  Men  and  women  who  can  talk  fluently 
enough  upon  any  other  subject  under  the  heav¬ 
ens,  are  suddenly  stricken  with  dumb  palsy 
when  the  topic  of  discussion  is  personal  relig¬ 
ion.  This  reluctance  must  be  overcome  if  the 
Church  is  to  make  any  substantial  progress. 
The  old  simple  type  of  evangelism  must  return, 
the  earnest,  tender,  personal  pleading  of  heart 
with  heart.  Such  work  may  be  done  without 
offence,  without  cant  or  hypocrisy,  and  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  tremendously  effective.  Does  not 
the  difficulty  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  lost 
to  a  considerable  degree  that  characteristic  of 
Christ’s  teaching  which  sought  a  blending  of 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  every  department 
of  life?  We  have  set  apart  a  day  which  we 
devote  exclusively  to  religion,  just  as  the  house¬ 
wife  sets  apart  a  day  for  house-cleaning.  On 
that  day  we  labor  to  perform  all  our  religious 
duties,  and  then  we  turn  with  something  of  re¬ 
lief  to  the  six  days  which  remain  for  secular 
employment  and  pleasure.  But'  that  was  not 
Christ’s  way.  He  came  to  show  that  earth  is 
a  part  of  heaven,  to  cast  about  every  day  and 
every  employment  the  glow  of  divine  signifi¬ 
cance  We  must  endeavor  to  restore  to  relig¬ 
ion  its  naturalness  of  contact  with  human  life. 
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Fkith  is  something  wbioh  God  intends  to  be 
pat  oat  to  service.  Religion  is  not  something 
fragile  and  perishable ;  it  is  an  energy,  wbioh, 
potent,  ezhaastless,  growing  stronger  by  nse, 
constantly  expands ,  to  meet  every  demand 
which  is  made  upon  it. 

Think  of  the  energy  which  goes  into'a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign;  the  millions  of  [political 
tracts  distribated,  the  millions  of  dollars  ex¬ 
pended,  the  impassioned  appeals  from  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  private,  all  to  convince  men  that 
some  political  measare  or  other  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  coantry.  And  yet’a  man 
may  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  Gharch  for 
years,  and  no  one  may  take  the  trouble  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince  him  that  there  is  need  of  a 
personal  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Ohnrch  must  awaken  once  more  to  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  of  personal  privilege  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
must  be  a  return  to  the  methodjof 'Andrew  and 
Philip,  to  the  method  of  Christ,  the  method 
of  triumphant,  apostolic’Christiauity. 

2nd.  A  wide  a»irf  intelHgenl  use  of  out-of-door 
preaching. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  preaching  in  the 
city  streets,  in  the  fields,  beside  the  sea,  wher¬ 
ever  he  could  find  an  audience  ought  to  be 
more  generally  followed.  The  street  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  forum,  and  its  manifest  advantages  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  unchurched  masses 
so  called,  will  not  take  the  initiative  in  church¬ 
going,  that  is  certain.  I  will  make  yon  fishers 
of  men,  said  Jesus.  That  means,  above  all 
else,  that  we  are  to  go  where  men  are  to  be 
found.  We  erect  our  great  shining  nets  on  the 
ehore,  instead  of  in  the  tide-ways  of  sin.  If 
Jesus  had  built  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  of 
Bethlehem  on  the  heights  above  Galilee,  he 
might  have  gathered  a  select  audience  of  Phar¬ 
isees,  but  he  never  would  have  become  the 
Saviour  of  humanity. 

This  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that 
we  are  to  abandon  the  churches,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  are  to  extend  their  influence.  I 
think  that  the  churches  of  every  city  ought  to 
maintain  a  corps  of  trained  evangelists  for  the 
steady,  persistent  preaching  of  the  Gospel  out- 
of-doors.  I  peed  not  say  that  such  work  would 
require  men  of  unusual  ability  and  devotion, 
with  special  training  for  such  service.  Street 
preaching  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute 
because  it  has  been  left  so  largely  to  the  ven¬ 
dors  of  patent  nostrums,  in  medicine  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Such  a  plan  may  sound  impracticable, 
but  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  work  of  the  “spell¬ 
binder,  ”  which  is  accepted  as  a  rational  and 
effective  method  in  political  campaigns. 

There  are  large  areas  of  human  life,  which 
are  freely  traversed  by  many  secular  interests, 
but  which  are  entirely  outside  the  odinary  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church.  Where  the  agitator  of 
great  movements  in  the  field  of  labor  or  of  po¬ 
litics  may  freely  move  with  profound  influence, 
there  the  Gharch  may  not  go,  because  of  cer¬ 
tain  restraints  and  conventionalities.  The 
Church  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  every  field  of 
human  activity.  It  ought  to  penetrate  these 
areas  of  human  life  which  now  lie  outside  its 
influence,  and  it  ought  to  say,  these  questions 
of  politics,  of  labor,  of  social  betterment,  are 
interesting  and  important,  but  we  have  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  transcends  in  importance  all  these 
questions,  without  which,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  right  solution  of  any  question ;  we  present 
to  you  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  Salvation  Army  meets  this  need, 
but  a  great  movement,  almost  a  crusade,  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Church,  in  order  to 
bring  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
every  element  of  society.  It  is  a  broader  idea 
than  that  embodied  in  the  institutional  Church, 
it  is  the  interpenetration  of  the  Gospel  into  all 
life.  Such  a  movement  should  begin  with  street 
preaching,  the  old,  unsurpassed  method  of  ap¬ 


pealing  to  the  masses  of  men  outside  the 
Church. 

8d.  Religiout  catnpaignt. 

I  think  that  once  a  year  all  the  churches  in 
a  community  should  lay  aside  their  differences 
and  unite  in  what  I  may  call  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  a  religious  campaign.  I  would 
use  the  newspapers  persistently  for  advertising 
in  advance.  I  would  flood  the  community 
with  printed  matter  through  the  mails.  I 
would  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  the 
speakers  should  be  the  ablest  men  possible  to 
obtain,  and  they  should  discuss  the  simple, 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  and  those  alone. 
For  example,  I  would  devote  one  such  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
one  week  at  least,  in  the  year,  the  thought  and 
interest  of  the  community  should  be  forced  to 
centre  upon  Christ.  I  would  print  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  an  attractive  little  pamphlet, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
one.  Every  child  should  be  given  one  of  those 
cheap,  but  effective,  reproductions  of  one  of 
the  great  master's  conception  of  the  face  of  the 
Master.  Popular  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
should  be  given  by  the  best  instructors  every 
morning,  and  interest  should  culminate  in 
great  meetings  at  which  the  life  of  Christ  and 
his  service  for  humanity  should  be  the  theme 
of  the  ablest  speakers.  I  would  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  gather  an  immediate  harvest  of  more 
or  less  forced  conversions.  I  would  do  away 
with  the  ordinary  machinery  of  revivals.  The 
time  of  reaping  would  surely  come,  but  the 
harvest  would  be  of  mature,  fully  ripened 
grain.  The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  present 
Jesus  Christ,  the  real  Christ,  who  loved  the 
sinner  with  a  passionate  fervor,  who  died  on 
Calvary  that  the  whole  world  might  be  re¬ 
deemed;  and  when  we  get  that  real  Christ  be¬ 
fore  men,  results  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  NEW  CREED  i 
Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons 

Has  the  time  fully  come  for  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  to  formulate  a  new  Creed,  Script¬ 
ural,  concise,  intelligible  and  workable?  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  this  question  is  just  now 
in  the  minds  of  very  many.  Go  where  we 
may,  we  find  it  at  the  front  in  the  thought  of 
loyal  Presbyterians. 

A  golden  mean  is  to  be  found  between  ultra 
conservatives  on  the  one  hand  and  ultra  radi¬ 
cals  on  the  other.  The  process  of  finding  this 
mean  obligates  the  lovers  of  God,  of  truth  and 
of  the  Church  to  cultivate  in  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  possible  a  judicial  and  charitable  frame  of 
mind.  Certainly  the  question  is  too  delicate, 
important,  and  difficult  of  satisfactory  solution 
to  allow  any  self -elects  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically  what  is  or¬ 
thodox  doctrine  and  what  is  heresy,  and  of  en¬ 
deavoring  by  sheer  force  of  dogmatism  to  com¬ 
pel  adoption  of  their  views.  The  dynamics  of 
the  sledge  hammer  in  enforcing  presonal  pref¬ 
erences  relative  to  religious  doctrines  achieve 
but  indifferent  success  in  our  times.  Neither 
should  reckless  empirics  be  suffered  to  prevent 
or  obstruct  a  calm,  sober  and  determined  effort 
to  accomplish,  in  the  matter  under  considera¬ 
tion,  what  promises  to  promote  the  peace,  har¬ 
mony  and  prosperity  of  the  denomination. 

There  is  in  the  Church  a  class  of  men  and 
women,  able,  conscientious,  devout,  who  cling 
with  fondness  to  our  ancient  formulary  of  doc¬ 
trine,  both  because  it  is  ancient,  and  because 
cf  its  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion.  These,  therefore,  will  not 
give  consent  to  any  change  except  with  many 
painful  misigvings  and  forebodings.  At  the 
same  time,  side  by  side  with  them  in  the 
Gharch  is  another  class  consisting  of  persons 
“sanguine  in  hope,  boldiu  speculation,  always 
pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  imperfeo- 


ticms,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and 
inconveniences  which  attend  improvements, 
and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  ’  ’ 

Now,  between  these  classes  there  is  another 
and  respectably  large  class,  probably  much 
larger  than  superficial  observers  suspect,  among 
whom  there  has  been  growing  for  many  years 
the  conviction  that  the  present  circumstanoes, 
condition,  relations,  “streams  of  tendency” 
and  outlook  of  the  denomination  imperatively 
call  for  a  fair,  full,  fraternal  discussion  and, 
if  possible,  authoritative  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  formulating  a  new 
Creed.  Occasional  outbursts  from  pulpit  ora¬ 
tors  here  and  there  and  similar  vigorous  ex¬ 
pressions  from  many  a  layman  are  symptoms 
of  this  widespread  and  growing  conviction. 

As  “the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,  ”  no  one  of  these  three 
parties,  conservative,  moderate,  or  radical, 
can  justify  the  use  of  denunciatory  and  depreci- 
ative  language  against  the  others.  Better  to 
seek  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  edifi¬ 
cation.  Mutual  forbearance  and  patience  must 
have  free  play,  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  no  kind  or  amount  of  tinkering  the 
old  Creed  can  meet  the  exigency  of  the  Church’s 
present  and  future  need,  will  find  potential 
expression  in  favor  of  a  new  and  brief  formu¬ 
lary  of  belief.  The  winter’s  ice  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  must  move  and  get  out  of  the  way  when 
the  temperature  of  the  current  beneaih  it  has 
reached  a  certain  stage.  The  construction  of 
a  Creed  signally  attractive  by  reason  of  con¬ 
ciseness,  clearri,e,<>s  and  scripturalness,  and  giving 
conspicnonsness  to  the  love  side  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  impressively  exhibited  in  and  by  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  involves  on 
the  part  of  Presbyterians  no  abandonment  of 
what  is  of  essential  value  in  the  Westminster 
compilation  of  doctrine.  They  will  continue 
tenaciously  to  hold  the  truth  in  love.  God’s 
people  can  be  trusted  I  In  making  an  endeavor 
to  construct  a  new  Creed  with  a  view  to  meet¬ 
ing  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  need  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Church  of  to-day,  we  simply  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  “illustrious  predeces¬ 
sors,  “who  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Church  in  their  tamultuous  times  Our  right 
so  to  do  is  not  open  to  cavil.  Though  we  be 
bound  by  it,  “the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound.  ” 

That  is  our  infalible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  any  docu¬ 
ments  fabricated  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  fal¬ 
lible  man. 

In  view  of  the  growing  sentiment  of  no  on 
knows  bow  large  a  portion  of  the  ministry, 
laity  and  adherents  of  the  Church,  in  favor  of 
action  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  action  of 
the  recent  General  Assembly  was  simply  the 
discharge  of  obvious  duty.  We  now  have  a 
year  for  prayerful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject;  and  may  the  action  of  next  year  show 
that  the  great  Presbyterian  Church,  the  reading 
of  whose  history  is  an  inspiration  for  death¬ 
less  loyalty  to  the  Son  of  God  as  its  Adorable 
and  Almighty  Head,  is  as  eager  and  able  now 
to  signalize  its  valor  for  God  and  his  Word  as 
it  has  demonstrated  itself  to  have  been  durin 
centuries  past. 

Coronado,  Wash. 

Be  careful  to  go  strewing  in  and  out 
Thy  way  with  good  deeds,  lest  it  come  abont 
That  when  thon  shalt  depart. 

No  low,  lamenting  tongue  be  found  to  say. 

The  world  is  poorer  when  thon  went’st  away. 

But  make  so  fair  and  sweet 
Thy  house  of  clay,  some  dnsk  shall  spread  abont 
When  death  unlocks  the  door  and  lets  thee  ont. 

—Alice  Cary. 

If  yon  would  have  the  Christly  gift  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  you  must  be  content  to  pay  the  price ; 
like  Him— you  must  suffer.— P.W.  Robertson. 
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THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA.* 

The  laaDobing  of  so  great  and  monamental 
work  as  that  named  above  has  attracted  nn> 
nsnal  attention  in  learned  and  literary  circles. 
The  publishers  have  taken  it  np  with  great 
courage  and  provided  for  it  on  a  scale  of  nn* 
paralleled  liberality.  The  editorial  Board  as 
organized  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  K.  FnnkD.D., 
LL.  D.  is  an  imposing  assemblage  of  scholars 
with  a  large  enough  Christian  element  among 
them  to  assure  the  work  against  anything  like 
a  one-sided  or  exclusively  Jewish  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Singer  has  been  at  work  on  his  plan  for 
many  years  and  developed  it  to  proportions 
which  seem  to  have  appalled  the  foreign  pub¬ 
lishers  of  such  works  with  their  magnitude  and 
were  only  to  be  thought  of  here  by  a  house  of 
exceptional  strength  and  specially  organized 
for  such  undertakings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
completed  work  is  sure  to  rise  above  1500,000 
and  is  more  than  likely  to  exceed  three-quarters 
of  a  million.  But  the  work  has  behind  it  a 
compact,  organized  and  enthusiastic  Jewish 
public,  proud  of  their  race  and  which  are  said 
to  number  in  this  country  not  fewer  than  20,  - 
000  wealthy  families.  To  every  one  of  these 
such  work  will  make  the  strongest  possible 
appeal.  The  higher  in  cost,  the  more  thorough 
its  execution,  and  the  more  monumental  its 
character,  the  surer  it  is  of  winning  « its  place 
in  every  one  of  these  20,000  Jewish  homes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  public  libraries  and  private 
owners  who  must  have  it  on  their  shelves. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  royal  octavos  which 
are  to  compose  the  completed  work  is  now  be¬ 
fore  ns,  and  it  exhibits  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions  a  courageous  confidence  in  the  public 
spirit  of  its  backers  and  an  enterprising  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
to  spare  no  pains,  labor  or  expense  to  make  the 
work  as  full,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  de¬ 
partments  as  the  liberal  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholarship  of  the  world  can  make  it. 

This  combination  of  Christian  with  Jewish 
pens  in  the  work  is  one  of  its  peculiar  and  at. 
tractive  features  though  it  is  not  expected  on 
this  account  the  topics  will  be  looked  at  any 
the  less  frankly  and  distinctively  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  point  of  view. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  volume  only 
reaches  down  through  the  letter  A  and  the 
word  Apocalypse.  The  list  of  topics  is  very 
rich  in  Jewish  Biography.  The  habitual  neg¬ 
lect  of  Jewish  names  in  the  ordinary  Gazetteers 
and  Cyclopedias  forced  the  editors  of  this  work 
to  this  act  of  late  justice  to  their  slighted 
brethren.  Jewish  history,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  also  very  strong  and  is  presented  con¬ 
veniently  for  the  use  of  readers  in  a  great 
variety  of  specialized  topics,  as  for  example, 
under  the  general  head  America  we  find  a  very 
remarkable  detailed  exposition  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  on  this  continent,  beginning  with  the  five 
Jews  who  sailed  with  Columbus  and  the  well 
known  facts  that  his  expedition  was  financed 
from  the  proceeds  of  Jewish  confiscations,  and 
sailed  the  day  after  300,000  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Spain  to  settle  where  they  might.  The 
title  Agriculture  presents  Jewish  history  in 
another  light,  which  is  all  the  more  interesting 
as  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  associate 
the  race  with  such  different  lines  of  employ- 

*  The  Jewish  Encyclnpedia.  A  Descrlotlve  Record  of 
the  History,  ReltfcioD,  Literature  and  Customs  of  the 
Jewish  People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  more  than  four  hundred  Scholars  and  Special¬ 
ists.  Isidore  Singer.  Ph.D.,  Projector  and  Managing 
^itor.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  In  twelve  vols.  Royal 
8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Each— Apocalyptic  Literature,  pp.  685. 
$7,89. 


ment  as  to  have  forgotten  that  by  their  oviginal 
settlement  in  Canaan  they  were  destined  to 
agriculture 

Under  the  title  Alsace,  we  are  introduced 
to  another  and  “very  different  chapter  in  Jewish 
history  darkened  with  oppression  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  while  under  Alexandria  and  Alexandrian 
Philosophy  we  turn  to  one  of  the  brightest  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  whole  history.  Yet  farther  back  in 
the  history  of  the  race  lies  the  story  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  immensely  interesting  and  elabo¬ 
rate  article  on  the  Alphabet,  while  later  in  the 
volume  under  Anthropology,  the  people  are 
treated  as  a  race  and  their  physical  character¬ 
istics  laid  down.  A  number  of  the  later  princes 
who  figure  in  Jewish  story  are  illustrated  in 
this  volume,  as  Antipas,  Antipater,  eight  who 
bore  the  name  of  Antioohns,  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  Syria,  famous  in  Christian  history, 
which  was  founded  by  one  of  these  princes  and 
bore  the  name  of  hie  father. 

Theology  and  philosophy  are  not  strong  in 
this  part  of  the  alphabet,  bnt  Anthropomorphism 
has  some  striking  illustrations  in  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature.  Even  Animal  Worship  has  its  exempli¬ 
fications,  bnt  Angelology,  Apocalypse  and  Apoc¬ 
alyptic  Literature  are  topics  whose  interest  is  as 
great  for  Christians  as  for  Jewish,  readers. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  topics  which  enrich 
the  volnme,  we  find  articles  on  the  Anti-Slavery 
Movement  and  the  Jetos,and  a  superbly  temperate 
discussion  of  the  modern  form  of  Jew-baiting, 
Anti-Semitism;  Alchemy,  a  subject  with  which 
Jewish  association  has  been  strong,  and  Alco¬ 
holism,  a  vice  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has 
been  and  still  is  singularly  free.  Per  Contra, 
an  article  under  Abstinence,  sets  forth  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  ascetic  principle  was  carried. 
Altruism  and  Agnosticism  both  appear  to  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
Scholars  will  find  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  ditficnlt  topic  of  Accents  in  Grammar. 
Scholars  who  know  the  extent  to  which  Alle¬ 
gory  has  been  employed  in  Hebrew  literature 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  subject 
is  fully  discussed  here,  both  in  its  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  relations  and  to  the  New,  under  the  two 
titles  of  Allegorical  Interpretation  and  Allegory  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

These  notes  will  give  a  fair  indication  of  the 
larger  lines  of  work  attempted  in  the  Cyclope¬ 
dia.  They  make  no  impression  of  the  inex¬ 
haustible  provision  made  in  the  work  for  the 
illustration  of  Jewish  life  and  history  on  every 
side,  at  every  angle,  in  all  ages,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  corner  of  the  globe  its  wandering  tribes 
have  set  their  feet. 

The  Talmudic  illustration  and  exposition  is 
quite  another  department  of  Jevrish  learning 
to  which  we  have  not  alluded,  but  which  we 
may  add,  pours  its  treasures  into  this  volnme 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  them. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  and 
the  material  employed  in  it,  paper,  press  work, 
typology  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the  best. 

The  Incarnation.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V  S.  Eck 

M.  A.,  St.  Andrews,  Bethnal  Green,  some¬ 
time  Vice  Principle  of  Ely  Theological  Col¬ 
lege.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

11.50. 

This  volnme  comes  to  ns  in’the~[Oxford3  Li¬ 
brary  of  Practical  Theology,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt  M.A.  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Rev.  Harwell 
Stone  M.A.  Principal  of  Dorchester  Mission¬ 
ary  College.  The  volume  is  intended  to  set 
forth  in  terms  easily  understood  and  attractive 
to  general  readers  the  important  contents,  re¬ 
lations  and  implications  of  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  presented '  first  in  the  most 
simple  light  as  a  practical  answer  on  the  part 
of  God  to  man’s  need.  The  next  step  is  an 
attempt  to  expound  the  implications  of  the 
doctrine  as  presented  in  the  New  Testament : 
first  as  to  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord ;  next  as  to 


his  Manhood ;  and  finally  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
Virgin-Birth. 

The  point  in  these  four  chapters  and  the 
fifth  is  to  bring  out  in  a  simple,  direct  and 
practical  way  the  New  Testament  teaching  as 
to  the  Incarnation  and  Virgin-Birth  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  a  somewhat' new  method  of  study¬ 
ing  the  argument  for  our  Lord’s  Divinity. 
Chapter  five  on  the  implicit  faith  of  the  Early 
Church  presents  these  implications  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  teaching  in  a  peculiarly  strong  light. 
They  make  an  argument  which  is  not  easily 
set  aside.  The  following  three  chapters  dis¬ 
cuss  the  gradual  formulation  of  the  doctrine  at 
the  Council  of  Nicses,  at  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  and  at 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

In  the  closing  chapters  the  Incarnation  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  the  Atonement,  to 
the  Eucharist  and  to  the  Common  life.  The 
use  made  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  supreme 
illustration  of  the  Atonement  will  reward  th^ 
closest  attention  throughont,  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  satisfactory  summary  present¬ 
ations  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  its  appropria¬ 
tion  by  faith.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that 
the  ' '  benefits  of  his  death  and  passion  are  made 
over  to  us  by  means  of  the  sacraments.”  Are 
we  to  understand  from  this  that  no  believer 
could  be  saved  without  the  sacraments?  or  that 
the  sacraments,  even  the  encharist,  are  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  redemption  work?  We  can¬ 
not  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  It 
starts  with  the  enormous  assumption  that  for 
centuries  the  “sacrificial  nature”,  that  is,  the 
nature  and  mode  of  our  Lord’s  presence  in 
the  encharist,  were  not  in  dispute.  In  our 
reading  of  Scripture  they  were  not  even  thought 
of  and  grew  up  late  and  slow,  charged  with 
the  poison  that  was  destined  to  corrupt  the 
Church.  That  the  Incarnation  has  its  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
ceived  by  faith  as  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  true. 
Bnt  we  cannot  forget  that  whafour  Lord  bade 
his  disciples  do  with  these  elements  was  to 
“memorialize  him”  (in  the  elements)  and  not  to 
handle  him.  The  elements'were'to'be  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  him  not  a  reproduction  of  him.  The 
judicious  Hooker  has  made^the  best  remark  on 
this  point  “that  because  this'divine'mystery  is 
more  true  than  plain,  divers'”  having  framed 
the  same  to  their  own  conceits  and  fancies  are 
found  in  their  expositions  thereof  more  plain 
than  true  ”  The  closing  chapter  on  the  “In¬ 
carnation  and  the  Common  Life”  returns  to 
the  legitimate  line  of  the  subject.  The  read¬ 
ers  of  the  book  should  omit  neither  the 
footnotes  nor  the  Appendix. 

A  Treatise  upon  Infant  Baptism  '^By  Moses 

Patten ;  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 

G.  Frederick  Wright  D.D. ,  LL.  D.  The 

Rnmford  Press,  Concord,  N.[H.*  $1. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  elaborations 
of  a  very  simple  matter  we  have  ever  bad  to 
straggle  with.  In  spite  of  Professor  Wright’s 
introdnotiory  assertion  that  under  the  present 
practice  of  the  non-Baptist  Churches,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  difiSoult  to  “secure  a  re¬ 
generate  church  membership”  and  to  “retain 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,”  we  see  no 
difSculty  in  the  matter  whatever,  .^s  long  as 
the  child  is  an  infant  alone  the  parent  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  him  and  can  fix  his  moral  status 
before  man  as  a  Christian  or  a  heathen.  As 
long  as  the  child  is  an  infant  and  unable  to 
choose  and  decide  for  himself,  shall  we  call 
him  a  heathen  and  say  there  is  no  'place  for 
him  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  called  the 
little  children  to  him  and  whose  Apostles  built 
the  Church  on  the  divine  declaration,  “The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children,  as 
God’s  call,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  call”?  ...  As  far  as  the  parent’s  faith 
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can  make  that  infant  a  Ohrietian,  it  does  lo  in 
hie  baptism.  When  he  becomes  older  he  mnst 
act  for  himself,  and  if  he  breaks  away  from 
the  Ohnroh  covenant  he  assumes  the  gnilt  of 
apostaoy.  Mr.  Patten  makes  this  point  well. 
The  parents’  faith  will  not  cover  a  child  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  act  and  answer  for  himself. 
We  have  yet  to  find  a  case  of  difficulty  or  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  church  membership  arising  out  of 
this  theory  of  the  baptized  child’s  relation  to 
the  church.  Parents  neglect  to  bring  their 
children  to  the  altar.  Bat  they  neglect  the 
duty  of  Christian  nurture  far  more.  We  be¬ 
lieve  with  Mr.  Patten  that  the  principle  of  the 
Ahrahamio  covenant  applies  to  the  baptism  of 
infants.  The  New  Testament  recognizes  the 
parallel  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the 
children  of  faith,  and  the  divine  promise  as 
applying  to  both  standing  on  the  common 
ground.  But  it  will  cot  do  to  say  that  the 
children  of  Jewish  believers  were  not  baptized 
because  they  were  circumcised.  Oircumcisiou 
never  admitted  to  the  church.  Baptism  alone 
could  do  that,  whether  applied  to  the  adult  be¬ 
liever  or  to  the  infant.  It  is  only  when  we 
spiritualize  the  Abrahamio  covenant  that  we 
can  make  it  parallel  with  the  Church.  In 
Paul’s  time  circumcision  stood  for  a  widely 
different  range  of  idea  from  that  suggested  by 
baptism  into  the  free  and  spiritual  Church  of 
Christ.  There  is  an  eternal  parallel  between 
the  covenant  with  the  children  of  Abraham 
and  the  children  of  faith,  but  the  sooner  we 
get  out  of  all  this  symbolism  onto  the  solid 
reality  of  the  declaration:  "The  promise  is 
unto  yon  and  your  children,  ’  ’  the  better  it 
will  be. 


BooK  Notes 


A  Handbook  of  Proverbs :  For  Readers,  Think¬ 
ers  Writers  and  Speakers.  Selected  from  the 
best  Bourf'es  and  classified,  including  a  list  of 
authorities  quoted.  Lovers  of  good  books  of 
proverbs,  old  and  new,  in  which  sedate  com¬ 
pany  we  profess  ourselves,  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  this  book,  albeit  the  compiler 
does  not  draw  his  lines  strictly  between  the 
proverb  fully  ripe,  and  the  apothegm  in  the 
making,  and  on  the  way  to  become  a  proverb. 
The  usefulness  of  the  collection  is  enhanced  by 
a  very  bright  and  usable  classification  under  a 
large  variety  of  usable  heads.  Proverbial  phil¬ 
osophy  has  had  a  leaning  to  bitterness  in  some 
of  its  examples,  especially  in  its  treatment  of 
women,  a  pernicious  looseness  of  the  tongue 
which  the  wise  compiler  of  this  collection  has 
verv  judiciously  abridged.  We  note  also  that 
the  frequent  saws  which  have  been  droned  in 
our  ears  until  they  have  ceased  to  have  the  rich 
variety  of"  words  of  the  wise’’  are  freshened  up 
in  this  collection  in  brand  new  versions. 
The  friends  of  Temperance  will  find  in  the 
collection  a  great  provision  of  new  maxims  full 
of  pith  and  pat  to  their  point.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  an  enterprising  "proverbial  philosophy’’ 
we  encounter  in  this  book,  which  searches  for 
n0w  forms  in  which  to  embody  the  ancient 
wisdom.  (Published  by  the  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company.  75  cents. ) 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  are  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  The  History  of  the  Reign  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  William  Rob¬ 
ertson  D.D.  ;  With  An  Account  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Life  After  his  Abdication,  by  William 
H.  Prescott.  The  work  is  standard  and  a 
classic  which  has  held  its  own  in  comparison 
for  example  with  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall, 
and  with  his  (Robertson’s)  History  of  Amer- 
oa,  published  some  eighteen  years  later.  The 
whole  series  was  renewed  and  revitalized  by 
Mr.  Prescott’s  connection  with  it  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  his  Reign  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  History  of  Philip 
the  Second,  and  more  than  all,  with  his  edition 
of  Robertson’s  Charles  the  F  fth  and  its  sup¬ 
plement  on  the  Simancas  life  of  the  Emperor, 
published  in  1857  about  two  yq^rs  before  his 
death.  The  present  edition  was  published  by 
his  son  William  G.  Prescott  in  1884,  and  is 
now  brought  out  by  the  Lippincotts  in  the  New 
and  Revised  Library  Edition  named  above. 

( In  two  volumes,  8vo  ,  pp.  658. ) 

Man  Building:  A  Treatise  on  Human  Life 
and  Its  Forces,  by  Louis  Ransom  Fiske  D.D  , 
LL.  D.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  was  President  of  Albion  College 
and  is  now  emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  same.  The  volume  before  ns  shows  the 
hand  of  the  trained  educator,  though  it  is 
neither  a  handbook  for  the  clMs  room  nor  a 
scientific  manual  for  private. study.  It  is  shaped 
and  dominated  by  a  practical  interest.  The 
subject  is  presented  in  terms  wholly  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader  It  covers  the  ground 
which  is  commonly  embraced  in  Mental  Phil' 
OBophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Physiology  and 
Sociology.  The  author  has  managed  to  iippart 
unnsnal  interest  to  his  work.  The  subject  is 
presented  in  a  fresh,  original  and  vital  way 
which  has  no  flavor  of  the  schools,  but  which 
hits  the  mark.  The  book  has  a  healthy  relig¬ 
ions  tone.  (Scribner’s.  $1.25.) 

Ephesian  Studies,  Expository  Readings  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  by  the 
Rev  Handley  C.  G.  Monle  D.D.,  Norris  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  and  Honorary 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  This  volume  com¬ 
pletes  Professor  Mode’s  expository  studies  on 
the  four  Epistles  of  theApostle’s  first  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Rome,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Phile¬ 
mon  and  Ephesians.  The  author’s  point  in 
the  present  volume  is  to  bring  out  the  spiritual 
treasures  lodged  in  it,  and  to  speed  it  on  its 
way  in  the  work  of  edification,  exhortation 
and  comfort  for  which  it  was  originally  com¬ 
posed.  He  divides  its  six  chapters  into  seven¬ 
teen  topics  for  expository  treatment,  giving  to 
each  its  chapter,  and  employing  in  his  text  a 
combination  of  paraphrase  with  expository 
comment.  Footnotes  are  sparingly  introduced 
on  points  which  absolutely  require  them.  For 
the  rest,  the  practical  and  spiritual  course  of  the 
Epistle  is  not  interrupted.  The  exposition  is 
rich  in  spiritual  insight,  inspiring  thoughts 
and  Christian  reflection  presented  in  very  sim¬ 
ple,  direct  and  helpful  terms.  (A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Son.  |1. 50. ) 


Literary  Notes 


The  Statesman’s  Year  Book  for  1901,  J.  Scott 
Eeltie’s  ideal  hand-book  for  general  reference 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  is  now  ready  at  Mac¬ 
millans.  ($3). 

Christian  Brinton  writes  to  the  Times  Satur¬ 
day  Review  that  Maxime  Gnrky’s  real  name  is 
Alexis  Maximorvitch  Pjeschkov,  and  that  in  a 
hopeless  moment  he  gave  himself  the  new 
name,  the  "bitter  one,"  a  great  improvement! 
May  it  stand! 

The  Lounger  in  the  August  Critic  reports 
Sienkiewicz  at  work  on  a  new  novel  with  Jan 
Sobieskie  for  hero.  It  will  not  be  so  long  as 
Quo  Yadis  and  will  not  be  the  expected  sequel 
to  it. 

The  list  of  Queries  About  Authors  in  the 
August  Bookman  is  uncommonly  good,  as  for 
example : 

(2)  What  happens  when  John  Kendrick 
Bangs?  Samuel  Smiles. 

(7)  How  long  will  Samuel  Lover? 

Until  Justin  Winser. 

The  Scribners  will  send  the  nine  published 
volumes  of  The  International  Commentary,  edi¬ 
ted  by  Professor  Briggs,  Professor  Driver  and 
Dr.  Plummer,  Master  of  University  College, 
express  prepaid  for  |26.  Two  dollars  down 
with  the  subscription  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  payments  of  $2  each. 


We  have  caught  on  the  wing  Volume  I,  No. 

2,  of  The  Manuscript,  a  new  and  bright  vest- 
pocket  edition  of  a  Monthly,  published  at  1123 
Broadway  in  the  interest  of  "Book  Builders 
and  Book  Buyers,  ’  ’  and  as  we  suppose  the 
literary  mouth -piece  of  that  useful  agency  of 
young  and  inexperienced  authors,  the  Bureau 
of  Manuscript  Revision.  It  is  edited  by  Mar¬ 
vin  Mills  Litt.  Doc.  head  of  the  “Revision 
Bureau,"  with  Frank  P.  Foster  Jr.  as  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  We  cull  from  it  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  statement  by  the  late  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  that  "he  had  averaged  six  thousand 
written  words  a  day  for  years;’’  and  this  "Yea 
and  Nay  Conundrum"  to  match  it: 

'•  Did  the  Richard  of  history  act 
Like  a  lion,  or  leopard  all  spotty? 

I  know  not ;  but  this  is  a  fact. 

The  Richard  of  Hewlett  is  ‘dotty  ’ 

“  M.  M.  M,” 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  now 
in  process  of  publication  the  second  and  last 
volume  of  Andrew  Lang’s  History  of  Scotland. 

I  Lovers  of  good  dog  stories  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  new  edition  of  A  Thoroughbred 
Mongrel  is  promisrd  at  once  by  the  publishers, 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Scribners  offer  for  a  limited  time  the 
four  volumes  of  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent’s 
Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  bound  in 
cloth  for  $8,  on  the  instalment  plan  of  |1  per 
month,  or  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with 
the  order. 

In  response  to  many  requests  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  will  publish  a  collection  of  his  sermons : 
Doctrine  and  Deed,  to  be  issued  in  Ooober,  by 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  and  Company.  The  same 
firm  will  issue  by  the  same.  Quiet  Hints  to 
Growing  Preachers,  a  companion  volume  to 
Quiet  Talks  with  Earnest  People. 

Russia  is  fertile  in  authors.  The  Putnams 
will  introduce  the  coming  autumn  a  new  Rus¬ 
sian  author,  Dimitri  Merejkowski,  who  has 
attracted  attention  by  his  three  romances.  The 
Death  to  the  Gods,  on  the  Emperor  Julian ; 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods,  with  Leonardo 
de  Vinci  for  heto,  and  Anti-Christ,  with  Peter 
the  Great  for  its  leading  figure.  This  will  be 
the  sole  authorized  edition  and  is  promised  for 
October. 

Henry  Altemns  E  Company,  Philadelphia, 
will  publish  within  the  next  six  weeks.  Sea 
Kings  and  Naval  Heroes,  by  Hartwell  James ; 
The  Little  Lady— Her  Boon,  by  Albert  Biselow 
Paine;  Folly  in  Fairy lond,  by  Carolyn  Wells; 
Tommy  Foster’s  Adventures,  by  Fred  A.  Ober ; 
Galopoff,  the  Talking  Pony,  by  Tudor  Jenks, 
and  Caps  and  Capers,  a  Story  of  Boarding 
School  Life,  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
founder  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  St.  John- 
land  are  raising  a  fund  for  the  free  distribution 
to  newly-ordained  clergymen  of  Sister  Anne’s 
biography  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  published  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  The  book  has  been  through 
many  editions  and  justly  holds  a  place  among 
the  Lives  of  the  uncanonized  saints. 

The  Authentic  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens 
in  Twenty  one  Volumes,  imported  by  Charles 
Scribner,  is  advanced  so  many  steps  nearer 
completion  by  the  publication  of  four  new  vol¬ 
umes:  Volume  XV.,  Hard  Times,  Reprinted 
Pieces;  XVI. ,  Sketches  by  Boz;  XVII.*, 
American  Notes,  Pictures  from  Italy,  and 
XVIII.,  The  Uncommercial  Traveler  The 
edition  is  illustrated  and  a  marvel  of  low  cost 
at  $1  50  per  volume.  -  j  -4 

’*■  MrTjohn’^FiBke^had^ompleted  at  his  death 
the  proof  reading  of  his  two  new  volumes  on 
The  Colonization  of  the  New  World  and  The 
Independence  of  the  New  World.  The  third 
on  The  Modern  Development  of  the  New  World 
lacked  nothing  but  the  index  The  whole  se¬ 
ries  in  which  those  volumes  belong,  the  twenty- 
four  numbers  of  the  History  of  all  Nations, 
edited  by  Professor  Wright  of  Harvard,  is 
promised  this  coming  autumn. 

Messrs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  will 
introduce  a  new  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  forty  parts,  to  be  bound  in  ten  volumes.  '  It 
will  be  the  monumental  "Edinburgh  Shake¬ 
speare, ’’ published  by  the  Messrs.  Constable. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  is  responsible  for  the  text 
which  will  keep  close  as  possible  to  the  folio 
and  notes  which  will  not  be  prominent  enough 
to  affect  the  main  purpose  of  making  the  edi¬ 
tion  largely  a  perfect  work  from  the  typo- 
graphio  and  monumental  point  of  view.  The 
edition  will  contain  ten  authentic  portraits 
and  consist  of  one  thousand  numbered  copies, 
of  which  860  are  for  sale  in  this  country. 
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The  American  Friend  favors  the  oarefnl  study 
of  the  Liqoor  Evil  in  some  one  or  more  of  oar 
Oolleges : 

A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  in  England 
to  endow  a  lectureship  in  London  University 
for  the  stud;  of  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  to  be  called  the  “Lady 
Henry  Somerset  Lectureship.  ’  *  The  Brewers 
have  established  a  professorship  on  brewing  in 
Birmingham  University,  and  that  has  fired  the 
temperance  workers  to  this  special  activity. 
We  hope  they  will  succeed  in  the  undertaking, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will.  But  our  own  con¬ 
cern,  however,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  similar 
need  in  our  own  country.  In  one  of  the  courses 
in  Harvard  University  the  social  and  economic 
effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  receives  attention, 
but  it  is  not  adequately  studied  there,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  institution  where  it  is  studied 
at  all. 

There  is  no  subject  which  more  properly  de- 
mauds  the  study  of  our  ablest  men,  and  the 
young  men  of  our  Colleges  particularly  need 
the  clearest  instruction  on  this  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  The  foundation  of  a  lectureship 
which  would  bring  the  ablest  experts  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  deal  with  this  subject 
annually  before  the  young  men  in  Colleges 
would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are,  anfortunately,  few  men  who  could 
give  such  lectures— more's  the  pity— but  they 
could  be  developed,  and  .  the  time  is  coming 
when  this  traffic  must  be  studied. 

The  New  Century,  a  Catholic  contemporary, 
has  a  special  correspondent  in  Havana,  who 
keeps  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  matters  of  interest 
to  his  church.  The  embarkation,  a  month  ago, 
of  one  hundred  Cuban  school  teachers  for  Har¬ 
vard,  elicited  notice  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
no  such  alarm  as  was  occasioned  a  year  and 
more  ago,  when  the  delegation  to  Cambridge 
was  much  larger,  and  quite  a  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Our  contemporary  is  now  able  to 
speak  of  the  matter  with  entire  equanimity : 

No  concern  need  be  felt  lest  the  Cuban  teach¬ 
ers  suffer  injury  to  their  faith  while  at  Har¬ 
vard.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  probably  see 
much  while  there  to  edify  them  and  profit  from 
their  contact  with  American  Catholics  as  did 
the  teachers  last  year. 

The  American  atmosphere  is  less  perilous  to 
Catholic  faith  and  morals  than  the  Cuban. 
Atheism,  infidelity,  indifferentism,  and  disre¬ 
spect  for  things  religions  are  more  prononnced 
in  Onba  than  in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  teachers  attend  the  theatre  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  they  will  not  see  the  character  of  the 
priest  represented  as  a  hypocritical  hero  of 
amours  with  a  palm  ever  reaching  out  for  the 
dollars,  as  is  done  in  Havana.  The  fact  that 
public  sentiment  tolerates  this  and  that  the 
audience  invariably  applauds  this  feature  of 
the  performance  tells  a  tale  that  should  go  far 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  most  solicitous 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  abroad. 
Nevertheless,  that  danger  to  faith  which  the 
history  of  emigration  especially  teaches  ns  is 
always  linked  with  the  severing  of  early  associ¬ 
ations,  and  the  forming  of  radically  different 
ones  will  in  a  degree  be  present  during  the  so¬ 
journ  of  the  Cuban  teachers  in  the  United 
Staes,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  this  is 
mind  ihat  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Ha¬ 
vana  makes  provision  for  their  having  in  the 
same  city  wih  them  a  priest  speaking  their 
own  language.  All  things  considered  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  teachers  will  return  to 
Cuba  the  more  Catholic  ffor  having  breathed 
for  a  few  short  weeks  the  atmosphere  of  Cath¬ 
olic  New  England,  once  so  Protestant. 

_  N 

The  Watchman  has  this  to  say  of  the  “Offi¬ 
cial  Defence  of  the  Canteen”  : 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  anti-canteen 
law  by  Congress  last  winter  there  has  been  a 
systematic  attempt  by  many  army  officers,  and 
also  by  many  attaches  of  the  War  Department, 
to  bring  contempt  npon  the  law,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  agitation  for  its  repeal.  The  semi-inspired 
correspondence  that  issues  from  Washington 
has  been  full  of  attacks  npon  the  law,  and 
every  sort  of  statement  which  makes  against 
it  has  been  implicitly  accepted,  while  those 


that  support  the  position  of  the  opponents  of 
the  canteen  have  been  minimized  or  regarded 
as  contemptible.  For  ourselves  we  admit  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  so  long  as  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
are  a  lot  of  incorrigible  dipsomaniacs,  whom 
no  law  can  control  when  they  leave  the  camp; 
but  that  assumption  is  a  reflection  npon  the 
good  name  of  the  American  soldier  that  would 
be  hotly  resented,  if  it  were  not  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  sale  and  use  of  liquors. 

We  note  by  way  of  edifying  certain  of  our 
army  men  the  statement  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  abolished  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  all  ferry-boats  and  other 
vessels  under  its  control.  This  order  is  said 
to  involve  a  loss  of  |50,000,  but  is  expected  to 
prevent  accidents  which  may  involve  still 
greater  losses.  Enjoining  strict  abstinence  on 
its  employes,  the  Company  has  now  taken  a 
further  step  in  the  right  direction — one  re¬ 
quired  by  simple  consistency,  yet  sure  to  en- 
chance  the  public  confidence  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  worth  of  the  road.  And  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  all  this  goes  unquestioned  by  our 
hundred'tbonsand  or  so  of  railroad  and  other 
responsible  employes ;  yet  the  moment  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  about  similar  conditions  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  our 
little  army,  the  cry  of  insufferable  meddling 
and  hardship  is  heard.  Has  it  indeed  come 
to  this,  that  the  country  and  the  flag  must  ac¬ 
cept  an  inferior  service  as  compared  with  that 
readily  accorded  in  the  prosecution  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises? 

The  Outlook,  bringing  to  a  close  the  series 
of  brilliant  papers  by  its  senior  Editor,  on  The 
Rights  of  Man,  takes  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  truth  on  which  the  series  was  founded — 
that  the  form  of  government  outlined  by  Moses 
and  practically  developed  by  his  snccessors  in 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  was  the  most  per¬ 
fect  form  of  government.  Declining  to  discuss 
“the  nature  and  degree  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible”  the  writer  looks  to  it  for  fundamental 
principles  of  both  national  and  individual  con¬ 
duct: 

We  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  our  ethical  judgments 
on  public  as  well  as  on  private  questions.  We 
believe  that  if  our  statesmen  studied  it  more 
their  political  blunders  would  be  fewer ;  we 
believe  that  if  our  children  studied  it  mure  in 
their  schools  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  would  be  greater.  Says  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  in  his  essay  introductory  to  Oscar 
Strauss’s  volume:  “For  my  part  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  future  events  will  show  more  and 
more  all  that  humanity  owed  in  the  past  and 
will  owe  in  the  future  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
though  there  are  some  misguided  persons  who 
are  ungrateful  and  would  drive  them  into  the 
ghetto.”  With  this  statement  we  absolutely 
agree.  For  the  principles  of  individal  conduct 
the  supreme  rade  mecwn  is  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for 
the  principles  of  national  life  the  supreme  vade 
inectnn  is  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
teachings  of  Moses  and  of  the  greater  of  the 
prophets  The  New  Testament  is  largely  in¬ 
dividual,  the  Old  Testament  is  largely  or¬ 
ganic  ;  but  the  two  are  coherent  and  consistent, 
and,  combined,  they  furnish  a  text-book  for 
human  conduct  which  has  no  parallel  in  any 
production  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
We  claim  neither  for  this  series  on  The  Rights 
of  Man  in  particular,  nor  for  the  instructions 
of  The  Outlook  in  general,  any  originality; 
but  we  claim  for  both  an  honest  endeavor  to 
understand,  and  to  apply  to  modern  questions, 
the  eternal  principles  which  find  their  supreme 
exposition  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

The  senior  Editor  of  the  Christian  Adyocate 
attended  the  great  Convention  of  the  Epworth 
League  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and 
sums  up  the  results  in  a  weighty  article  of 
more  than  two  pages,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following: 

The  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  organization 
imparted  by  such  a  Convention  resembles  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  an  army  in  review,  in 
heartening  those  who  may  wonder  if^  a  nation 


can  successfully  meet  its  foes.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  are  constantly  read  and  heard  of  in  a  great 
family  of  churches  covering  a  continent,  ordi¬ 
narily  requires  a  lifetime.  .  .  .  The  intercom¬ 
munication  of  representatives  of  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  mingling  of  the  ministry 
and  laity  in  this  Convention  were  not  the  least 
of  its  elements  of  utility.  It  differed  materi¬ 
ally  in  this  respect  from  the  meetings  of  An¬ 
nual  and  General  Conferences.  There  was  a 
mutuality  that  could  not  naturally  exist  where 
but  a  limited  number  present  were  member^ 
or  active  (though  silent)  partners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted.  .  .  . 

Wide  travel  under  the  best  auspices,  under 
moral  protection  and  social  supervision,  is  a 
boon  to  many.  The  low  rates  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  young  people  which  they  could  never 
have  had  without  this  Convention.  The  centre 
of  unity  being  the  Epworth  League  elevated 
the  thoughts;  the  Influence  of  travel,  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  the  enlargement  of  view  penetrate 
every  League  represented,  and  aid  every  de¬ 
partment  of  church  work. 

The  increase  of  intelligent  patriotism  is  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  country,  its  people,  prodno- 
tions,  peculiarities  and  achievements.  The 
World’s  Fair  becomes  simply  an  immense  ca¬ 
riosity  shop  in  comparison  with  the  results 
achieved  within  a  few  years  in  California. 
All  classes  of  citizens  resolved  themselves  into 
educators  and  entertainers  of  the  visitors. 
Their  motives  were  not  wholly  disinterested, 
but  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  nncalcnla- 
ted  and  spontaneous  cordiality.  .  .  . 

Those  who  say  that  Christianity  is  declining ; 
that  religion  is  dead ;  that  the  churches  have 
totally  lost  their  hold  on  the  young  people ; 
that  the  ministry  is  relaxing  its  grasp ;  that  all 
preaching  is  dull,  and  few  can  be  found  who 
can  produce  an  interesting  discourse:  that 
“fifty  years  from  now.  congregations  will  be 
reduced  to  children  and  women,  ”  will  get  a 
poor  hearing  while  the  memory  of  that  Con¬ 
vention  lasts  in  San  Francisco. 


FOREIGN  ECHOES. 

The  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  will 
shortly  send  out  an  expedition,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Belck,  who  with  Dr.  Sohnrman 
has  recently  made  important  discoveries  among 
the  rained  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  in 
Armenia.  The  expedition  will  leave  Berlin 
for  Asia  Minor  about  the  end  of  next  month. 
Professor  Virchow,  to  whose  initiative  it  is 
due,  confidently  expects  that  it  will  result  in 
new  and  important  disolosures  in  connection 
with  the  Hittites,  the  locality  of  their  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  extent  of  their  dominion  and 
influence.  He  hopes  farther  to  obtain  some 
deflnite  proof  or  disproof  of  the  hypothesis 
that  they  formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  daring  the  most 
ancient  period  of  their  historical  existence, 
the  Hittites  were  certainly  in  possession  of  the 
countries,  including  Assyria,  where  cuneiform 
inscriptions  have  been  found.  There  is  another 
nestion,  also,  to  bo  solved,  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  archsBological  point  of 
view,  namely,  how  far  the  empire  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Chaldees  extended  to  the  north,  and  how 
far  it  was  influenced  from  the  north.  On  the 
advice  of  Professor  Virchow,  says  the  Evening 
Post,  Dr.  Belck  will  flrst  proceed  to  Cappa¬ 
docia.  to  search  there  for  the  former  seats  of 
the  Armenians.  The  Professor  is  convinced 
that  he  will  find  Assyrian  and  Hittite  bilingual 
inscriptions,  cylinders  and  other  documents. 
In  hie  opinion  the  traditions  of  the  Armenians 
themselves,  and  the  statements  of  many  classi¬ 
cal  writers,  hitherto  incorrectly  interpreted, 
clearly  prove  that  the  Armenians  lived  mainly 
in  Cappadocia,  from  about  1000  B.  C.  to  600  B. 
C.,  their  capital  being  Caesarea. 

We  must  all  bear  them.  Why  despair  ? 

The  wine-press  is  not  trod  alone. 

The  promise  is  that  He  will  care. 

As  doth  a  father,  for  His  own. 

Our  burdens  may  become  our  wings. 

For  underneath  His  arms  will  be ;  - 
And  through  our  sighing,  sweetly  rings, 
Sufficient  IS  my  grace  for  thee.” 

—Mi/ra  Goodwin  Plalz. 
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ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC. 
Abkaham’s  Spiritual  Growth. 


-■  ■  ■  obligation  is  shown  to  Abraham  to  be  a  two- 

Sl  1  simply  that  man  is  linked  to  man 

_  C  Jf\  A  (jj  human  ties,  but  that  alliance  with  God 

- - - -  gives  him  a  special  concern  with  the  welfare 

time,  he  would  have  been  more  than  man,  and  of  the  nations.  Here  is  the  fundamental  prin- 


no  example  for  ns. 


ciple  of  missions,  not  only,  but  of  all  the  diplo- 


He  learned  something  new  of  the  nature  of  matic  relations  of  a  [nation  that  calls  itself 
God’s  promises  when  almost  his  first  experi-  Christian. 

ence  in  tbe  Land  of  Promise  was  not  -prosper-  Now  that  Abraham  so  realizes  this  alliance 
ity,  but  famine  (xii.  10).  That  he  turned  not  with  God  as  to  be  bold  in  intercessory  payer 


As  we  reach  the  crisis  of  Abraham’s  experi-  back  to  the  rich  pastures  of  his  native  Chal-  (xviii.  23  -83),  the  time  of  the  promise  has 
ence,  we  may  ask  what  were  the  steps  of  re-  daia,  but  pushed  on  towards  Egypt,  shows  come;  the  long-desired  child  is  born  (xxi. ). 
ligious  progress  which  led  the  Father  of  the  bow  well  he  understood  the  lesson.  Man  Faith  in  a  sense  is  perfected.  Yet  it  needs 
Faithful  to  this  point.  not  live  by  bread  alone  is  what  this  ex-  testing.  Abraham  himself  is  not  yet  aware  of 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  prophecy  in  the  perience  taught  him.  The  same  solitude  which  the  perfectness  of  the  union  between  his  soul 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  For  the  interest  he  had  found  in  Canaan  would  be  his  in  the  and  God  The  test  comes  through  that  in 
of  Abraham’s  life  is  not  merely  that  of  biog-  isolation  of  populous  Egypt,  where,  apart  from  which  he  is  weakest,  most  liable  to  fail,  the 
raphy,  or  rather  it  is  the  biography  of  hie  old  associations,  he  could  hear  every  word  that  strong  paternal  love  nourished  by  twenty-five 
soul,  not  of  his  outer  life,  that  gives  it  value,  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  One  of  years  of  hope  deferred.  But  a  preliminary  test 
Here  in  this  ancient  patriarch  we  find  set  be-  these  words  was  surely  that  rebuke  of  du-  is  graciously  given.  Ishmael,  well  beloved, 
fore  ns  the  sublimity  of  faith— of  complete  and  plicity  which  came  from  the  truth-loving  though  not  the  best  beloved,  must  first  be  sent 
absolute  trust  in  God.  Egyptian  king  (xii.  18).  We  have  already  away  (xxi.  9  12)  that  Abraham  may  learn  that 

Abram,  in  Chaldaea,  bad  received  in  his  own  noted  other  lessons  which  would  not  fail  to  his  children  are  first  God’s,  then  his.  Now, 
Bonl  an  unutterable  conviction  that  God,  the  come  to  him  daring  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  after  long  years,  comes  the  crowning  trial,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  (Elohim)  was  a  Nor  need  we  lay  it  to  Abram’s  account  that  he  crowning  triumph  of  his  life. 

Being  who  in  himself  summed  up  all  the  quali-  did  not  profit  by  the  lesson  in  veracity,  as  ap- 

ties  that  men  had  attributed  to  a  large  variety  pears  from  the  story  in  chapter  xx.  If  we  THE  LESSON, 

of  supposed  divine  personages.  Suchaconvio-  were  obliged  to  hold  this  Book  of  Genesis  as  the  Genesis  xxii  1-14. 

tion,  gained  from  divine  inspiration,  impelled  work  of  one  hand,  that  chapter  would  indeed 

him  to  separate  himself  from  home  and  kin-  stagger  ns.  But  taking  xii.  10-20  and  xx.  1-18  Golden  Text.— By  faith  Abraham,  being 
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him  to  separate  himself  from  home  and  kin-  stagger  ns.  But  taking  xii.  10-20  and  xx.  1-18  Golden  Text.— By  faith  Abraham,  being 
dred,  and  go  out  into  the  solitude  of  a  new  as  two  accounts  of  the  same  event,  which  in  tried,  offered  up  Isaac.  Hebrews  xi.  17. 
country  (Gen.  xii.  1-4),  in  order  that,  nninfln-  the  long  course  of  oral  transmission  became  at-  Not  only  is  Isaac  a  typical  person,  like  so 
enced  by  old  associations  and  habits,  he  might  tached  in  one  case  to  Egypt,  in  the  other  to  many  Old  Testament  characters,  but  this  event, 
gToMr  into  a  deeper  knowledge  of  this  wondrous  Gerar,  we  see  that  there  is  no  reason  to  bold  Hhe  the  Exodus,  is  a  typical  event.  Isaac  is 
God.  The  importance  of  solitude  to  the  soul  that  the  Friend  of  God  did  not  profit  by  the  iyi-®  o*  humanity  devoted  to  death,  yet  not 
that  would  learn  to  know  God  is  nowhere  in  lessons  of  experience.  actually  slain.  The  ram  by  which  his  salva- 

history  or  poetry  more  impressively  taught.  In  the  friendly  relations  of  Abram  with  the  tion  is  accomplished  is  a  type  of  the  Lamb  of 
That  this  was  the  one  motive  of  bis  migration  neighboring  chieftains,  wo  have  a  striking  God. 

we  clearly  see  when  wo  reflect  that  neither  of  illustration  of  how  the  friend  of  God  may  be  The  word  tempt  in  our  Authorized  Version  is 

the  motives  that  in  that  Age  of  Migrations  and  in  the  world  and  not  of  it  (John  xvii  16).  In  “ost  unfortunate.  God  never  tempts  men 
ever  since  have  impelled  men  to  emigrate  strongest  contrast  is  the  effect  of  intercourse  (James  i.  13).  The  word,  as  in  the  Revised 
affected  him  at  all.  Men  emigrate  because  they  with  the  world  upon  Lot  in  Sodom.  Version,  is  proir,  or,  as  we  more  commonly 

desire  wider  possessions  and  because  they  want  The  various  theophanies  bear  witness  to  a  Abraham  was  to  be  tested,  as  the 

to  accumulate  property  for  their  children,  growing  apprehension  of  God,  and  a  gradual.  Children  of  Israel  were  tested  by  the  giving 

Abram  had  no  children,  nor  until  after  arriv-  but  only  a  gradual,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  manna  at  Elim  (Ex.  xvi.  4),  as  they  were 
ing  in  Canaan  (xii.  7)  the  prospect  of  any.  At  what  he  promises  he  is  able  also  to  perform  tested  at  Sinai  (xx.  20),  not  tempted  to  sin  but 
no  time  did  he  attempt  to  become  possessed  of  (Rom.  iv.  2).  At  first  Abram  feels  impelled.as  incited  to  a  higher  religions  life.  It  is  most 
territory.  The  only  land  he  ever  owned  was  a  we  have  already  seen,  to  help  God  to  keep  hie  important  for  us  to  remember  that  God  s  test- 
burial  place  (xxiii  17-20),  and  that  he  gained  own  word.  He  suggests  to  him  that  this  i^gs  are  always  of  this  character,  and  never 
by  purchase,  not  by  conquest.  Dammateck  ElUzer  is  perhaps  a  fitting  heir,  even  a  seeming  incitement  to  do  wrong. 

When  Abram,  in  each  place  of  bis  sojourn,  and  having  been  assured  that  notwithstanding  Yet  there  was  a  temptation;  but  it  came  not 

built  altars  and  took  possession  of  his  abode  in  his  avanced  age,  his  heir  should  verily  be  of  from  God,  but  from  Abraham’s  own  heart, 

the  name  of  the  Loid  (xii.  7,  8.  xiii.  18,  etc.)  bis  own  body,  he  takes  Hagar  to  wife.  This,  The  testing,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  came  not 

it  was  a  token  of  farther  spiritual  progress,  yet  let  us  observe,  was  after  the  recorded  fact  that  At  the  beginning  of  this  event,  but  at  it  sclose; 
wo  must  not  attribute  to  him  greater  light  than  God  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  that  he  not  when  Abraham  resolved  to  offer  up  to  his 
ho  possessed.  The  idea  of  the  universality  of  had  believed  in  the  Lord  (xv.  6).  His  faith  God  that  which  was  more  precious  to  himself 
God’s  domain  is  one  so  difidcult  for  the  human  was  like  the  faith  of  many — nay,  the  greater  than  very  life,  but  when,  in  the  supreme  mo- 
mind  to  receive,  that  the  Chosen  People  were  number — of  ourselves,  not  yet  strong  enough  to  ment  of  self-immolation,  he  was  able  to  recog- 
for  long  ages  after  this  very  slow  to  apprehend  quietly  wait  ( Lam.  iii.  26)  for  the  promise,  nize  hie  mistake,  to  perceive  that  God  was  not 
it.  A  great  part  of  the  preaching  of  the  later  The  very  detail  in  which  the  divine  assurance  one  who  took  pleasure  in  such  a  sacrifice,  to 
prophets  was  directed  to  this  end  (Jer. xxiii. 28,  was  given  (xv.  18- 18)  made  him  impatient  to  accept  the  substitute  of  a  ram  in. the  place  of 
24;  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  9,  10;  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  etc.),  take  some  part  in  its  fulfilment  (xvi.)  his  own  well  beloved  eon.  Let  each  one  of  ns 

Jephtbah  shared  the  common  opinion  in  hold-  Then,  after  long  years  in  which  Abram  has  who  have  known  the  awful  conflict  of  soul  be¬ 
ing  that  the  Ammonites  owed  their  territory  to  experienced  domestic  disappointment  and  want  tween  the  desire  to  sacrifice  everything,  any- 
Ohemosb,  their  God  (Jnd.  xi.  24.  Compare  2  of  domestic  peace  as  the  result  of  his  own  thing,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  recognition 
Samuel  vii.  23),  and  if  David  was  not  express-  effort,  comes  the  assurance  that  his  God  is  El  that  he  needs  nothing  that  we  can  offer  unto 
ing  his  own  view,  it  was  certainly  that  of  his  Shadday  the  Strong,  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  the  him,  say  whether  the  renunciation  of  self-sac- 
fellow-citizens,  that  in  [banishing  him  from  powers  of  nature;  that  it  is  the  concern  of  man  rifice  is  not,  after  all,  tbe  supreme  test  of  love 
the  laud  of  Israel  (the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  1  not  to  farther  God’s  plans,  but  to  be  himself  and  of  fidelity. 

Sam.  xxvi.  19),  they  were  banishing  him  from  perfect;  the  new  faith  springing  from  this  new  Abraham,  we  must  remember,  was  human, 
God.  It  was  with  a^larger  view  of  God  than  revelation,  the  new  name,  the  new  sign  of  the  like  ourselves.  For  many  years  now  he  had 
this,  but  still  with  a  feeling  that  tbe  gods  of  renewed  covenant,  and  the  new  promise  of  a  been  basking  in  tbe  sunlight  of  the  smile  of 
the  nations  were  real  entities,  that  Abram  son  by  his  own  wife  (xvii. ).  There  is  yet  im-  God.  The  son  of  bis  old  age,  the  son  of  prom- 
oarefnlly  look  possession  of  the  sacred  sites  perfect  faith;  the  prayer  for  Ishmael  (vs.  18)  ise  and  of  miracle,  was  at  bis  side,  bis  neigh- 
of  Canaan,  tbe  oak  oj  the  qiver  of  Torah  shows  that  Abraham  is  not  yet  perfect  in  his  bors  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  him,  and 
(Law,  Gen.  xii.  6),  the  sacred  oaks  of  Mamre  lesson,  yet  there  is  an  entire  acceptance  of  the  not  with  him  only,  but  in  some  sort  with  his 
(xiii.  18),  and  planted  a  sacred  tree  in  Beer-  Covenant.  Abraham  has  no  doubt  at  all  that  God,  for  he  was  dwelling  now,  not  among  the 
sheba  (xxi.  88),  after  tbe  customs  of  the  peo-  in  some  way  it  will  be  kept.  And  the  natural,  Amorites,  but  in  Beersbeba,  with  the  Philis- 
ples  around  him.  Altar  and  tree  were  alike  that  is,  the  spiritual  sequence  of  this  new  step  tines  of  Gerar,  a  people  of  far  higher  morality, 
witnesses  to  his  belief  that  the  earth  was  in-  in  faith  is  again  a  new  revelation  (xviii.)  of  whose  king  knew  Abraham’s  God  (xxi.  22,28). 

deed  the  Lord’s,  that  tbe  One  God  held  su-  God  and  the  divine  recognition  that  Abraham  The  years  of  storm  and  stress  were  in  the 

premacy  over  the  minor  deities ;  but  the  choice  has  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  fate  of  tbe  na-  past;  it  was  as  if  Abraham  were  dwelling 
of  these’ sites  shows  that  he  had  hardly  come  tions  (vss.  17-19).  In  a  new  and  most  impres-  in  the  land  of  Beulah.  No  Christian  of  deep 
to  hold  these  deities  as  mere  figments  of  the  sive  way  Abraham  is  taught  that  he  is  his  experience  but  will  understand  that  Abra- 

imagination.  Had  he  been  so  far  beyond  his  brother’s  keeper.  This  bond  of  neighborhood  ham  began  to  distrust  himself,  to  be  afraid 


Abraham,  we  must  remember,  was  human. 


God.  The  son  of  bis  old  age,  the  son  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  of  miracle,  was  at  bis  side,  bis  neigh- 
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that  in  the  midst  of  such"  prosperity  all 
could  not  be  well  with  his  soul.  What  should 
he  render  unto  God  for  all  his  benefits?  How 
prove  to  the  Almighty  that  his  heart  was 
wholly  dedicated  to  him;  nay,  how  prove  this 
to  himself?  His  memory  went  back  to  his 
early  days  beyond  the  River  (Josh.  xxiv.  3) 
where  his  neighbors,  of  a  purer  religion  than 
the  Oanaanite,  offered  up  their  first-born  sons  to 
their  divinities.  Should  he  be  less  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  dearest  to  bis  God  than  they 
whose  gods  were  no  true  gods?  Gould  bis 
loyalty,  his  faith,  not  endure  this  last  and 
greatest  test?  Could  he  not  thus  prove  to  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  to  God  his  unfaltering  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  promise  concerning  his  seed? 

It  was  no  sense  of  sin  that  urged  Abraham 
on  to  this  supreme  sacrifice.  Not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Moabite  (Micah  vi.  6,  7)  was  this  offer¬ 
ing  conceived,  but  in  the  spirit  of  abounding 
love — a  whole  burnt  offering,  type  of  complete 
self-surrender,  of  such  loving  obedience  of  the 
soul  to  God  as  animated  Paul  when  be  was 
willing  to  be  bound  not  only,  but  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xxi. 
183 ).<  The  spirit  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  this  was  aoc^'pted  of  God.  But  the  act 
which  Abraham  purposed  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Almighty,  and  could  not  be  permitted  by  him. 
The  clear  teaching  of  this  event  is  against  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice,  and  this  fact,  even  aside  from 
the  other  impressive  teachings,  is  reason 
enough  why,  in  the  providence  of  God,  this 
narrative  was  preserved.  The  people  Israel 
had  great  need  of  such  teaching  (3  Kings  iii. 
27,  xvi.  3,  xxi.  6). 

Yet  though  the  purpose  of  Abraham  was  an 
offence  against  morality,  none  the  less  really 
so  that  he  was  at  this  time  on  too'low  a  moral 
plane  to  recognize  the  fact,  the  whole  incident 
is  full  of  the  most  exalted  spiritual  teaching. 
Abraham’s  readiness  to  give  np  his  dearest  for 
the  sake  of  a  closer  union  with  God,  Isaac’s 
readiness  to  give  himself  at  the  first  suggestion 
that  this  would  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  are 
lessons  for  every  man  and  woman  in  every  age. 
And  only  less  important  is  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  providing  of  the  ram.  It  is  on  the 
mount  of  sacrifice  that  God’s  providence  for  onr 
deepest  need  is  made.  When  once  the  heart 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  withholding  nothing 
from  God,  then  will  come  the  divine  assurance, 
never  again  to  be  lost  as  a  present  experience. 
Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Ood;  then  will 
come  that  provision  for  the  deepest  need  of 
the  soul,  a  sinless  offering.  L.  S.  H. 

ABRAHAM’S  TEST  AMD  THE  GREAT 
SACRIFICE. 

Rev-  Charles  R-  Nugent,  Ph  D. 

At  last  the  supreme  hour  of  Abraham’s  life 
arrived.  He  was  sincerely  trying  “to  follow 
light  and  do  the  right’’  so  far  as  he  understood 
his  duty. 

*  Quite  likely  there  were  many  things  dim  and 
uncertain  to  Abraham  that  are  very  plain  and 
simple  to  ns  now,  since  we  have  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  . 

God  now  prepared  for  Abraham  the  supreme 
test  of  his  life.  He  wished  to  see  if  Abraham 
would  put  God’s  will  before  everything  else. 
Was  there  anything  or  anybody  that  Abraham 
loved  better  than  God?  God  pnts  that  question 
to  people  now  sometimes. 

I  once  knew  of  a  woman  whose  little  baby 
boy  was  very  ill.  She  prayed  to  God  to  save 
her  child’s  life.  That  was  all  right,  but  she 
was  not  ready  to  say,  ‘ '  Thy  will  be  done.  ’  > 
She  grew  so  determined  that  the  baby  should 
live  that  she  declared  “God  would  not  be  a 
good  God  if  he  let  her  baby  die. ’’  Weil,  the 
baby  lived,  and  grew  np  to  be  a  graceless  pro¬ 
fligate,  who  broke  his  mother’s  heart  by  his 
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evil  life.  She  would  better  have  let  God  decide 
the  matter  for  her. 

Now  in  Abraham’s  time  there  were  some 
very  strange  and  cruel  things  done  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  worshipped  heathen  gods.  No  donbt 
many  of  these  parents  really  loved  their  chil¬ 
dren,  bnt  these  fathers  and  mothers  had  the 
dreadful  belief  that  it  would  please  these  pagan 
gods  to  compel  their  children  to  submit  to  a 
shocking  ceremony,  called  ‘  passing  through 
the  fire.  ’’ 

And  so,  no  donbt,  many  of  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  died  an  untimely  and  revolting  death, 
because  the  sacrifice  of  children’s  lives  was 
supposed  to  please  their  gods. 

So  now  it  was  as  if  the  Divine  Voice  that 
Abraham  had  listened  to,  and  obeyed  for  so 
many  years,  had  said  to  him,  “The  people  who 
worship  idols  give  np  their  children’s  lives 
to  show  that  they  are  trying  to  please  their 
gods.  Will  you  give  up  your  son  to  me?  Will 
yon  give  your  son’s  life  over  to  the  one  who 
gave  it?’’ 

Nothing  harder  could  have  been  asked  of 
Abraham.  No  doubt  he  would  rather  have 
died  himself.  All  God’s  promises  seemed  to 
hinge  on  this  boy’s  life,  and  now  God  asked 
for  the  boy.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
implied  that  Abraham  somehow  trusted  that 
even  if  the  boy  did  die,  God  would  raise  him 
up. 

Abraham  fought  the  battle  out  with  his  great 
trial  all  by  himself.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
tell  Sarah.  It  would  only  make  her  feel  badly 
and  this  was  a  question  for  his  dnty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Abraham  had  more  legal  power 
over  his  son’s  life,  according  to  the  usages  of 
that  day,  than  fathers  have  over  their  sons’ 
lives  now,  and  many  of  the  laws  and  convic¬ 
tions  which  now  make  the  matter  seem  so 
strange  had  not  yet  been  set  forth. 

So  Abraham  had  the  animals  saddled,  and  took 
split-wood  for  an  altar  fire,  and  accompanied 
by  two  young  men  for  attendants,  set  out  with 
his  son  for  Moriah. 

On  the  third  day,  Abraham  saw  the  blue 
mountain,  still  a  long  way  off ;  and  leaving 
the  young  men  in  camp,  started  with  Isaac  for 
the  mountain.  Isaac  carried  the  wood  now, 
for  in  that  barren  country  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  suitable  wood  could  otherwise 
readily  be  found. 

Abraham  carried  the  sacrificial  knife,  and 
some  fire— there  were  no  matches  in  those  days. 

Isaac  noticed  something  unusual.  *  ‘  Father,  ’ ’ 
said  he,  “here  are  the  wood  and  the  fire,  bnt 
where  is  the  lamb  for  an  offering?’’ 

Abraham  replied,  in  sublime  faith,  “My  son, 
God  himself  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering.  ’’ 

At  last  the  summit  was  gained.  Far  and 
wide  could  be  seen  the  Promised  Land.  Was 
the  great  promise  still  to  hold  good?  Would 
Abraham’s  hopes  be  wrecked  in  that  lonely 
spot?  Was  the  life  of  faith  to  end  in  disaster? 

There  on  those  lonely  rooks  the  altar  was 
built,  and  Isaac  was  ready  to  die  if  his  father 
thought  best.  Bnt  before  the  last  awful  act 
was  done,  an  angel  stayed  Abraham’s  hand, 
and  lo,  there  was  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket 
by  his  horns.  God  had  provided  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing!  Abraham  was  never  put  to  such  a  test 
again.  He  had  satisfied  God  that  his  heart 
was  trne. 

How  much  are  we  willing  to  give  up  for 
God?  A  good  deal,  perhaps.  Bnt  the  things 
hardest  for  ns  to  give  up  are  what  God  espe¬ 
cially  cares  for. 

Do  we  really  live  as  if  we  had  given  up 
everything?  Poor  Roman  Oatholio  servant 
girls  whose  wages  are  only  a  few  cents  a  day 
give  freely  to  their  church.  Heathen  people 
to-day  sometimes  almost  shame  some  Ohris- 
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tians  by  what  they  will  give  up  to  please  their 
false  gods.  • 

We  can  never  give  up  as  we  ought,  or  really 
obey  God  as  we  should,  except  by  the  help  of 
that  blessed^one  who  is  the  great  Sacrifice, 
the  Lamb  provided  for  the  offering. 

Once  a  missionary  met  a  heathen  traveler. 
The  poor  man  had  become  deeply  burdened 
with  his  sense  of  sin,  and  was  earnestly  seeking 
peaee  of  soul.  He  had  gone  from  one  shrine  to 
another,  and  found  no  relief.  At  last  he  found 
a  priest  who  told  him  to  travel  to  a  certain 
shrine,  “measuring  the  way.”  This  meant  to 
lie  down  in  the  dust  of  the  common  highway 
and  make  a  mark  where  the  head  lay,  then  get 
np  and  lie  down  again,  extending  his  body  once 
more,  and  make  another  mark ;  stand  on  that 
mark,  and  lie  down,  and  “measure’’  again 
and  so  on  throngh  the  weary  miles.  This  poor 
earnest  seeker  had  already  come  a  good  way,  bnt 
there  was  still  a  considerable  distance,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  shrine  he  had  yet  to  plant 
some  seeds,  and  wait  till  a  tree  grew  np  and 
fruit  ripened  before  there  was  even  any  prom¬ 
ise  that  his  sins  would  be  forgiven. 

How  earnest  the  poor  man  was!  What  a  pity 
that  it^had  been  so  far  all  in  vain.  How 
gladly  to  such  a  sin-burdened,  blinded  soul 
would  the  missionary  tell  the  story  that  means 
so  much  to  yon  and  me,  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
alone  (who  was  crucified  near  where  Isaac  was 
offered),  is  found  the  trne  forgiveness.  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  that  Lamb  of  God  ‘  ‘  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  ’  ’ 


THE  EARLIEST  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Abstracts  from  a  course  of  25  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  Women’s  Class  of  Maplewood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Malden.  Mass-  • 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfsirland.  Ph.D- 
MO.  4. 

In  Israel,  as  in  other  nations,  the  earliest 
period  that  can  be  called  a  distinctively  liter¬ 
ary  age  was  preceded  by  one  of  song  and  leg¬ 
end. 

We  have  indications  of  the  existence  of  early 
collections  of  songs.  In  Numbers  xxi.  14,  there 
is  an  obscure  fragment  quoted  from  '  ‘  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.’’  Very  likely  the 
words  of  “ them  that  speak  in  proverbs’’  (|^um- 
bers  xxi.  27ff ) ;  the  Song  of  the  Well  in  Num¬ 
bers  xxi.  17f;  the  Song  of  Miriam  (Exodus  xv. 
21)  are  from  this  or  some  similar  source. 

Another  such  early  collection  is  called  the 
Book  of  Jasher,or  the  Upright  Ones.*  It  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in^Joshna  x.  12f.  and  in  2  Samuel  i. 
18. 

Probably  the  collection  of  these  ancient  lyrics 
and  folk-songs  marks  the  beginning  of  what 
may  properly  be  called  the  literary  age  in  Israel 
at  the  age  of  the  monarchy  under  Solomon,  or 
about  ICXK)  B.  C  .  + 

We  have  only  a  few  fragments  from  these 
ancient  collections.  In  addition  to  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  the  following  are  probably 
among  the  earliest  bits  of  literature  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Song  of  Lamech  (Genesis  iv. 
28f).  This  appears  to  be  an  old  folk-song.  In 
Numbers  x.  86f  is  a  poetic  fragment  which  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jehovah.  The  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  2ff) 
is  very  ancient.  Most  scholars  now  agree  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  which  it  speaks. 
Verse  12  indicates  that  Deborah,  however,  was 
not  the  author. 

Jotham’s  Fable  (Judges  ix.  8ff)  is  evidently 
a  product  of  early  poetry. 

Apart  from  these  and  other  similar  fragments 
an  early  section  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  composed  before  the  literary  period  of  the 

*  Or  perhaps  the  Valiant  Ones  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hero  ballads.  —Editor  Evamokust, 
tDavid’s  lament  ov^r  Sanl  and  Jonathan  wasinclnd^ 
In  the  Book  of  Jasher.  The  collection  of  these  poems  m 
a  volume,  must  therefore  be  later  than  this  date.En.  £v. 
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monarohy  is  the  so-oalled  ‘Book  of  the  Oove- 
lumt,  ”  yirtnally  as  constitoted  in  Exodus, 
ohapers  xx. -xxiii.  Moses  was  doubtless  its 
author,  though  there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
was  revised  at  a  later  time.  This  formed  a 
document  by  itself,  and  while  the  fragments 
mentioned  above  may  be  older,  we  may  fitly 
call  this  definite  collection  the  earliest  “book” 
of  the  Bible,  placing  its  date  at  about  1260  B.  O. , 
the  approximate  period  of  the  Exodus.*  A 
good  many  scholars  attribute  this  work  not 
only  in  its  present  literary  form,  but  in  its 
essential  contents,  to  a  much  later  period. 
But  the  writer  can  see  no  reason,  on  the 
grounds  of  historical  evolution  or  of  internal 
evidence,  for  doubting  the  tradition  which 
attributes  the  substance  of  the  Decalogue  and 
this  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  Moses. 

In  addition  to  all  these  fragments  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  Hexatench  which  are  to 
be  placed  earlier  than  1000  B.  O.  But  doubtless 
this  is  the  real  date  of  the  beginning  of  He¬ 
brew  literature.  The  old  creation  and  deluge 
legends  as  stories  repeated  from  father  to  son, 
the  hero-stories  of  Judges,  are  very  ancient. 
But  they  did  not  take  the  form  of  literature 
until  after  Solomon’s  time. 

The  period  from  1000  to  760  saw  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  ancient  material  into  collections. 
During  this  period  the  Davidic  Psalms  were 
composed  and  some  of  our  Proverbs.  And  at 
about  7^  to  which  date  we  can  trace  back  our 
Hexatenchal  documents  E  and  J,  we  find  the 
substantial  beginnings  of  a  real  body  of  He¬ 
brew  literature. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D-D 

Pr»y  Every  Day. 

Aug.  19.  Prayer  always  helpful.  Jas.  5: 13-16. 

ao.  Stated  times  for  prayer.  Dan.  6:4-11. 

21.  Shutting  out  the  world.  Matt.  6:  5-13. 

22.  Hearing  God.  litem.  3: 1-10. 

2;i  Talking  with  God.  1  Kings  19: 9.18. 

24.  A  life  of  prayer.  Luke  21: 29-36. 

25.  Topic— Dally  prayer :  *•  I  will  make  It  the  rule 

of  my  life  to  pray  every  day.'’  Ps.  34: 1  22. 

Genuine  prayer  is  unrivalled  privilege.  It 
is  presentation  to  and  communion  with  the 
King  of  kings,  who  is  also  our  Father  in 
heaven.  Here  the  infinite  and  the  finite  meet 
and  deliberate.  “In  his  light,  we  see  and  re¬ 
ceive  light.  ”  With  vision  clarified,  purpose 
purified,  power  multiplied,  as  his  co-laborers 
we  go  forth  to  do  his  will  and  work.  Thence¬ 
forth  obediencee  to  him  is  not  that  petty,  little 
thing  which  is  careful  as  to  letter  but  careless 
as  to  spirit.  In  a  true  and  rich  sense  we  are 
not  abject  slaves,  but  beloved  sons.  In  his 
farewell  discourse,  Christ  indicated  the  pro¬ 
found  difference.  “No  longer  do  I  call  you 
servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
hie  lord  doeth;  but  I  have  called  you  friends; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father 
I  have  made  known  unto  yon.  ”  Slaves  receive 
commands  and  obey  them.  Sons  commune 
with  the  Father  and  rejoice  in  him. 

In  the  battle  for  righteousness,  prayer  is 
power.  The  men  who  have  shaken  and  shaped 
the  world  for  its  eternal  good  have  done  vastly 
more  than  engage  in  prayer  as  a  daily  practice, 
obedient  to  precept.  They  have  wielded  it  as 
a  prevailing  power.  Whether  you  designate 
them  as  saints  or  statesmen,  the  list  is  long 
and  illustrious.  Abraham  and  Moses,  Samuel 
and  David,  Daniel  and  Elijah,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  in  Old 
Testament  times  “who  through  faith  wrought 
righteousness,  and  subdued  kingdoms.  ”  Peter 
and  Paul,  John  and  James,  Luther  and  Me- 

*  There  seems  now  to  be  some  reason  for  placing  the 
Exodus  earlier-— in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  In  that 
case  the  book  of  the  Covenant  is  also  of  earlier  date. 
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lanohthon,  Calvin  and  Knox,  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  Moody  and  Mueller,  and  an  unnumbered 
host  of  whom  they  are  representatives  never 
dreamed  of  using  prayer  as  a  pious  diversion. 
With  them  it  was  a  mighty  power.  The  world 
would  be  immediately  and  immeasurably  en¬ 
riched,  if  the  millions  who  now  engage  in  prayer 
as  a  daily  practice  would  exalt  it  into  a  pre¬ 
vailing  power.  This  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  every  believer.  They  who  as 
princes  would  have  power  with  God  and  men 
must  obey  certain  laws.  The  first  condition  of 
the  prayer  which  wields  power  is  absolute,  un¬ 
wavering  faith  not  only  in  God’s  existence, 
but  also  in  his  co-operation.  “He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  ne  is 
a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  after  him.  ’  ’ 
Ours  must  not  be  the  faith  of  the  Orient  in  an 
unconscious  Brahm,  or  of  a  God  who  rules  by 
fate,  but  the  faith  o^  God  the  Son  in  God  the 
Father.  His  longing  for  holiness  in  ns  and  in 
the  world  as  far  surpasses  our  desire  as  his 
vision  is  wider  and  his  lore  purer  than  ours. 
Right  things  must  be  asked  for  in  the  right 
spirit.  “  Ye  ask  and  have  not  because  &9k 
amiss.  ’  ’  Sordid  self  can  never  have  place  in 
sanctified  prayer.  God’s  ^  will  must  ever  be 
supreme,  our  will  always  subordinate.  This  is 
loftiest  reason,  as  well  as  lowliest  resignation. 
It  commands  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well 
as  the  finest  feeling.  God  created  ns  in  his 
image,  redeemed  ns  by  the  blood  of  his  dear 
Son,  sanctifies  us  by  the  indwelling  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  light  of  his  infinite  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love,  what  desire  of  ours  could  for 
one  moment  compare  with  his  desire  for  ns? 
Known  to  him  are  the  issues  of  time  and  of 
eternity. 

Nor  must  we  lose  eight  of  definiteness  of 
purpose,  and  intensity  of  desire.  The  fact 
that  we  have  supplanted  our  own  narrow 
desires  by  God’s  great  designs  ought  not  to 
beget  in  us  indifference  but  intensity.  By  as 
much  as  God’s  plans  and  purposes  are  larger 
and  holier  than  ours  by  so  much  at  least  should 
our  efforts  for  their  achievement  be  intenser 
than  for  the  achievement  of  our  own  will. 
Nowhere  else  is  Christ  more  thoroughly  our 
example  and  our  inspiration  than  here.  Resig¬ 
nation  of  will  did  not  beget  stagnation  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  Into  the  discovery  and  the  doing  of 
God’s  will  he  put  more  enthusiasm  than  he 
could  possibly  have  done  into  anything  which 
was  simply  his  own.  Only  narrowness  of  vision 
could  put  greater  zeal  into  doing  one’s  own 
will  than  into  the  doing  of  God's  will.  Daily 
prayer,  rightly  considered,  is  not  an  attempt 
to  persuade  God  to  do  what  we  wish  to  have 
him  do,  but  a  time  of  communion  with  him, 
that  we  may  more  truly  and  thoroughly  know 
him.  It  does  not  detract  from,  but  magnifies 
our  personality. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  P.  Davidson,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  work  in  the 
Philippines,  whose  sudden  death  has  been  re¬ 
cently  announced,  succeeded  by  his  indefatiga¬ 
ble  efforts  in  organizing  two  Endeavor  socie¬ 
ties,  one,  mostly  of  soldiers,  numbering  two 
hundred  members.  He  had  also  a  large  cor- 
resondence  list,  including  soldiers  scattered  all 
o>er  the  islands. 

California  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour  have 
passed  the  three  thousand  mark. 

Santa  Cruz’s  way  of  asking  for  the  next 
California  State  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  was  to  present  each  delegate  on  the  train 
with  a  basket  of  strawberries  bearing  this  card : 
“Santa  Cruz  wants  the  Convention  in  1902.” 

Four  Endeavor  societies  numbering  420  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  formed  among  the  Boer  prison¬ 
ers  in  Ceylon.  These  added  to  the  seven  socie¬ 
ties  at  St.  Helena  make  twelve,  with  970  mem¬ 
bers. 


XHe  Prayer  Meeting' 


Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  beKinniog  August  18. 

Separated  from  the  world.  Eph.  5:  6-11, 1  John  2: 15-17. 
The  world  the  Christian  is  not  to  love  is  not 
the  earth  nor  his  fellow  men  nor  this  present 
life  and  its  interests  as  distinguished  from  the 
future  life  nor  certain  tabooed  amusements 
which  are  counted  frivolous.  A  man  might 
conceivably  dance  and  play  cards  and  love  the 
society  of  his  fellows  and  nature  and  enjoy 
this  present  life  and  still  be  wholly  unworldly 
and  loyally  Christian.  Or  one  might  be  as 
much  of  an  ascetic  or  a  reclnse  as  St.  Simeon 
or  St.  Anthony  and  be  thoroughly  worldly  in 
purpose  and  life  The  world  as  St.  John  uses 
the  term  is  the  unchristian  social  order  with 
its  ideals  and  methods. 

Jesus  calls  to  self-forgetting  and  service. 
The  world  s  ideal  is  self-aggrandizement  and 
pleasure.  Jesus  said  “Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  The  world  says  Look  out  for  Num¬ 
ber  One.  Jesus  says  Do  most  and  be  most. 
The  world  says  Get  most  and  enjoy  most. 
Jesus  says  I  came  to  minister,  follow  me.  The 
world  says,  with  the  Western  gambler,  I  don’t 
care  a  continental  what  happens  so  long  as  it 
doesn’t  happen  to  me.  Jesus’  life  centred  in 
the  doing  of  the  Father’s  will.  The  world’s 
life  centres  in  itself.  Jesus’  method  seems  im¬ 
practical.  It  led  him  to  the  cross.  The  world 
offers  immediate  gratification. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  Gospel  has  done  in 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  since  St.  John 
wrote,  there  is  still  need  of  his  warning. 
How  worldly  are  the  ideals  even  of  men  who 
call  themselves  disciples  of  Jesus — the  ideal  of 
the  “unworldly”  who  seek  above  all  to  save 
their  own  souls,  the  ideal  of  the  enterprising 
and  strenuous,  who  see  in  life  only  a  contest 
where  the  prizes  are  for  the  strong,  and  they 
mean  not  to  miss  the  prize,  the  ideal  of  the 
merchant  who  says,  “Business  is  business,”  of 
the  contractor  who  gave  a  large  offering  on 
Sunday,  piously  thanking  God  that  since  he 
took  a  large  contract,  ‘  ‘  iron  had  never  been  so 
cheap  and  labor  had  been  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  ”  The  world  then  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  that  kingdom  of  holy  love 
whose  law  Jesus  taught  and  lived,  and  for 
whose  full  coming  we  need  vet  to  pray. 

From  this  world  and  all  its  ideal  and  meth¬ 
ods  we  are  to  be  separate,  having  faith  in  the 
Gospel.  The  world  passes  away.  Its  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  fleeting.  Its  prizes  are  apples  of  Sodom. 
Its  castles  crumble  to  the  dust  of  the  grave. 
Its  promises  have  ever  deceived.  Aud  the 
wretchedness  and  disorder  and  sin  about  are 
the  results  of  the  belief  of  practical  men  in  its 
aims  and  means 

But  be  that  doth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
forever.  For  he  and  his  life  and  his  life’s 
work  share  in  the  immortality  of  God  and 
God’s  Kingdom.  And  his  fellowship  of  service 
with  the  Master  becomes  a  fellowship  of  bles¬ 
sedness,  for  it  has  involved  a  transference  of 
character. 

Separation  from  the  world,  then,  does  not 
involve  separation  from  our  fellows  or  from 
the  joys  of  life.  It  is  separation  from  sin  and 
selfishness.  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  he 
has  made  it  very  good.  The  Christian  is  to  be 
leaven  in  the  midst  of  a  needy  world.  It  is 
separation  of  heart  from  sin  and  selfishness. 
So  far  as  it  is  separation  from  aught  that  is 
good  or  joyful  it  is  unto  that  which  is  better. 
Like  the  sons  of  Levi,  if  we  are  “separated 
from  the  congregation”  it  is  “to  bring  ns  near 
to  himself,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  and  to  stand  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  minister  unto  them”  (Nnm.  xvi.  9). 
That  nearness  is  worth  any  separation.  In  it 
is  the  ground  of  the  fullest  fellowship. 
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W^oman’s  Board  of 
H  ome  Missions  I 

CHRISTIAN  PATRIOTISM  AM0N6  INDIANS. 

How  onr  consecrated  missionary  worker, 
Miss  Frost,  planned  a  celebration  of  the 
“Fourth’’  for  the  Christian  Indians,  thereby 
guarding  them  from  the  temptations  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  horse-racing,  and  setting  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  their  heathen  brethren,  is  graphically 
told  in  a  recent  letter : 

“Did  I  write  yon  of  the  dinner  at  Billy 
George’s  on  the  ‘Fonrth,  ’  the  services  here  in 
the  afternoon,  and  under  the  arbor  at  Billy’s 
in  the  evening?  That  expenditure  was  partly 
to  furnish  a  ’good  time’  for  their  children, 
away  from  Blaokfoot,  where  $600  had  been 
raised  for  barbecne,  races  and  various  forms  of 
gambling — but  more  to  have  their  heathen 
friends  '  hear  about  the  good  way.  ’  I  went  to 
Blaokfoot  with  them  the  8d,  to  help  buy  sup¬ 
plies  for  dinner,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy 
to  hear  their  answers  when  men  urged  them 
to  come  to  the  Blaokfoot  celebration.  One 
said,  .‘Me  Christian  now — me  no  anywhere  go 
I  see  it  gamble.’  Another,  ‘No,  I  got  boys — 
maybe  bimeby  he  no  say  I  see  it,  yon,  my 
father,  go  horse  race.  ’  One  white  man  said, 
‘You  all  come,  everybody  ytiW  be  here.’  My 
brother  replied,  ‘No,  my  long  time  friend. 
Miss  Frost  he  (they  do  not  distinguish  gender 
in  pronouns)  no  come,  his  mamma  no  come — 
maybe  so  lots  Christians  Indians,  some  no 
Christian,  he  all  stop  church,  pray,  sing — Billy 
George’s  he  eat,  he  good  drink— no  whiskey, 
no  drunk,  no  fight — good  time — pray — he  see 
nm  nice  fire — red  yellow— he  pray— he  good 
heart— he  good  sleep— that’s  pretty  good.  * 

“A  lady  in  Dubuque  sent  ns  a  large  flag.  I 
put  up  bunting  at  entrance,  smaller  flags  on 
fence  posts,  in  windows,  etc.  I  was  detained 
by  those  who  came  here,  so  did  not  get  to 
Billy’s  till  the  first  table  ( ?)  full  had  eaten. 
The  girls  told  me  they  put  ninety-nine  plates 
down — all  the  heathen  men  were  not  seated 
that  time.  I  washed  dishes  and  helped  set 
again  for  over  forty. 

“Mother  fnrn  shed  a  cask  of  lemonade.  At 
8  P.  M.  a  crowd  came  here  to  the  church, 
where  he  had  a  patriotic  and  religious  meet¬ 
ing;  at  5  we  returned  to  Billy’s  and  set  tables 
for  supper. 

“Two  tent  flies  were  put  over  frame  work, 
making  shades;  many  flags  were  tacked  on 
posts,  etc. 

“After  supper  we  held  a  service.  I  could 
count  over  125  in  the  dim  light.  Some  moth¬ 
ers  and  their  children  (asleep)  in  tents  near 
(the  Christian  Indians  who  live  about  had 
moved  there).  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the 
earnest  voices  of  the  men  as  they  talked  and 
prayed  The  heathen  Indians  often  join  in  the 
Indian  hymns. 

“During  service  one  of  our  young  men 
(church  member)  and  others  came  from  Black- 
foot  ‘talky  drunk’ — joined  quite  loudly  in  onr 
singing.  Then  Billy  rose  and  talked  to  them 
like  a  stern,  but  loving  father.  Told  them  we 
had  provided  food  and  drink— tea,  coffee,  lem¬ 
onade — all  they  wanted.  They  had  gone  from 
ns  and  drunk  that  which  hurt  body  and  soul. 
Told  them  to  stay  with  ns  now  (after  prayers 
we  had  coffee  made  for  them),  sleep  there  and 
have  breakfast.  They  would,  perforce,  then  be 
at  morning  worship,  as  that  is  before  breakfast. 

“I  had  brought  some  rockets,  candles,  col¬ 
ored  fire,  etc.  and  some  balloons.  One  large 
one  rose  beautifully  and  sailed  away  ’to  Lemhi 
to  see  onr  friends,  ’  one  said. 

“We  held  meetings  the  mornings  of  5th  and 
6th  at  Billy’s.  Sabbath  the  regular  service 
here.  Monday  morning  a  farewell  service  at 
Billy’s,  when  the  camps  were  broken,  and  onr 
people  returned  to  their  homes.’’  S.  H.  P. 


Correspondence 


MISSIONARY  RALLY  AT  WINONA. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Winona  Lake  is  not  in 
China.  This  much  by  way  of  clear  introduc¬ 
tion.  Now  for  some  facts.  We  are  planning 
to  hold  one  of  the  strongest  Mission  Rallies 
ever  held.  This  Rally  is  to  be  at  the  time 
when  the  Bible  Conference  is  in  session.  Un¬ 
der  the  able  guidance  of  Dr.  Chapman  the  Bi¬ 
ble  Conference  has  grown  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  to  a  large  assembly  of  as  intelligent  min¬ 
isters  as  can  be  found  in  any  denomination  in 
the  Protestant  world.  This  annual  assembly 
of  ministers  at  Winona  Lake  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  present  the  cause  of  Mis¬ 
sions  as  that  question  opens  up  in  the  fulness 
of  magnificent  opportunities  on  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

To-day  the  mightiest  questions  of  Creed¬ 
making  pale  out  into  insignificance  before  the 
burning  problem  of  getting  the  Gospel  to  the 
six  hundred  millions  of  immortal  souls,  who 
are  worshippers  of  stone  and  wood  in  China 
and  India,  not  to  mention  other  millions  in 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  oceans.  The 
great  doors  that  barred  entrance  have  been 
flung  widely  open,  as  if  to  challenge  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  onr  prayers.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
villages  are  aocsesible,  and  no  laborers  to  reap 
in  fields  white  unto  harvest.  Magnificent 
wealth  stands  unused  over  against  magnificent 
opportunities  unutilized.  In  China  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  possesses  a  plant  second  to  no 
Protestant  society  in  the  world.  The  fruits 
of  work  in  China  afford  the  best  investment 
of  men  and  money.  But  we  need  vastly  more 
power.  This  power  must  come  chiefly  through 
native  agencies. 

1  have  at  times  listened  to  some  absurd  state¬ 
ments  at  Mission  Conventions  by  well-mean¬ 
ing,  but  poorly-informed  speakers.  The  plea 
is  sometimes  made  for  a  vast  army  of  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  from  this  land  to  speedily  evange¬ 
lize  the  heathen  world.  We  do  not  need  a 
corps,  much  less  an  army,  of  missionaries  from 
this  land  alone,  or  airlands  united.  What  we 
do  need  is  a  few  thousands  of  picked  men,  and 
an  equal  number  of  the  most  capable  women, 
to  act  as  leaders  and  instructors,  and  these 
persons  to  concentrate  their  energies  in  fitting 
the  natives  to  do  the  great  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  native 
can  preach  as  no  missionary  ever  can.  He 
knows  the  customs,  language  and  manners  as 
no  foreigner  ever  can  know  them.  We  can 
support  thirty  of^these  able  men  cheaper  than 
we  can  support  one  foreign  missionary.  These 
and  many  other  facts  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
bring  before  the  Conference  to  be  held  here  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  Angnst. 

Two  entire  days  will  be  given  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  great  claims  of  the  foreign  fields. 
Some  of  the  ablest  missionaries  in  onr  own 
Church  will  be  hers,  including  Courtney  H. 
Fenn  and  Dr.  Dunlap,  also  Dr.  Ament  of  China 
and  W.  R.  Hotchkiss  of  Africa.  Dr.  Pnrves  of 
New  York  will  give  one  of  his  masterly  pres¬ 
entations  of  Mission  claims  as  unfolded  in  the 
records  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Dr  Wadf- 
kin  will  deliver  an  address  that  is  sure  to  be 
of  greatest  value  in  promoting  zeal  to  carry 
out  the  Great  Commission.  Dr.  Balcom  Shaw, 
chairman  of  Synodical  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  as  one  of 
the  strongest  speakers,  and  will  have  his  first 
introduction  to  a  Winona  audience.  We  count 
onrsleves  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  that  consecrated  layman,  John 
Converse,  President  of  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia,  who  has  promised  to  give 
an  informal  address  on  the  nature  and  claims 
of  the  world’s  evangelization. 

No  minister  listening  to  these  addresses  can 


go  away  from  Winona  wthont  a  deeper  love  for 
the  millons  who  are  the  slaves  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Winona  Lake  is  an  ideal  resort  for 
tired  workers.  Here  will  be  held  the  Bible 
Conference  from  August  18  to  August  27.  The 
Scotch  evangelist,  the  Rev.  John  McNeil,  will 
preach  almost  daily,  and  some  of  the  most  em¬ 
inent  Bible  students  will  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  of  the  ten  days  spent  in  dili¬ 
gent  study  of  the  great  chart. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  an  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Missions  held  at  Winona  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  vast  influence  on  the  ministers  pres¬ 
ent,  and  through  them  tens  of  thousands  of  onr 
Church  members  would  be  stimulated  to  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  onr  growing  work  in  Chino, 
India  and  other  lands.  Once  onr  ministers  are 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  deep  needs  and 
splendid  opportunities  now  open  to  aggressive 
workers,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds  to  meet 
all  the  promising  openings  everywhere  await¬ 
ing  development.  We  have  only  to  make  the 
determination,  and  tis  as  sure  as  anything  fu¬ 
ture  can  be  sure,  China  and  India  will  become 
Christian  nations.  We  can  do  it.  We  ought 
to  do  it.  Will  we  do  it?  Albert  A.  Fulton. 


A  'TRIBUTE  TO  A  GOOD  MAN. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Dr.  Wihon  Phraner,  as¬ 
sociate  pastor  of  the  Munn  Avenue  Church  of 
East  Orange,  is  so  widely  known  and  beloved 
in  the  Church  at  large  that  the  following  item 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers: 

Last  Sabbath  (August  4)  he  was  present  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ossining-on-Hud- 
son  (formerly  Sing  Sing),  where  he  spent  his 
happy  pastorate  of  forty  years.  The  occasion 
was  a  communion  service,  it  being  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  administering  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  that  church.  His  address  was  filled 
with  tender  memories  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  elders  who  had  served  at 
his  first  communion  had  passed  away,  while 
but  one  of  the  communicants  remained,  she 
being  too  enfeebled  by  age  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Phraner,  however,  does  not  seem  to  grow  old, 
and  in  planning  a  new  campaign  of  missionary 
addresses  for  Synods  and  churches  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  gives  evidence  that  his  natural 
force  is  not  abating.  Two  prominent  charac¬ 
ters  in  onr  beloved  Church  are  teaching  ns  all 
how  to  grow  old  happily  and  gracefully— Dr. 
Cnyler  and  Dr.  Phraner.  Both  carry  yonng 
hearts,  because  they  keep  their  faces  toward 
the  sun  rising  and  their  hands  full  of  work, 
and  if  the  one  can  speak  with  commendable 
pride  and  gratification  of  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  religions  press,  the  other  can 
tell  of  the  joy  it  has  given  him  to  serve  the 
Church  at  large  in  numerous  ways. 

J  A.  McWilliams,  Pastor. 

OssiNiNO,  N.  Y.  Aug.  6, 1901. 

The  Editor  publishes  this  with  the  more 
pleasure  because  in  her  early  childhood,  when 
Dr.  Phraner  was  probably  a  student,  she  sat 
under  his  preaching  in  a  little  country  church 
one  summer,  and  has  never  forgotten  the  im¬ 
pression  it  made  upon  her. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

“Roycroft  Ideals”  have  been  undergoing 
rather  rude  seismometerio  convulsions  during 
the  last  few  days,  in  all  this  section.  Elbert 
Hubbard,  the  last  on  the  list  of  latter  day 
prophets,  a  race  of  creatures  which  these  lake 
counties  of  our  state  seem  to  grow  as  indige¬ 
nous,  has  been  badly  shattered,  as  a  thing  of 
superlative  beauty  aud  truth. 

The  Philistines  and  Boxers  have  come  down 
upon  him  and  his  original  illuminations.  He 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  within  his  com¬ 
pound,  where  it  is  hoped  he  will  compound  no 
more  yarns  to  frighten  the  world.  All  western 
New  York  has  been  working  up  to  fever-heat 
over  his  assault  on  our  churches,  printed  in 
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The  Independent  of  Jane  27.  Let  ns  here  give 
the  exposure. 

FAST  AURORA. 

This  town  of  the  Northern  Lights  has  re¬ 
cently  sprang  into  national  reputation  through 
the  above  mentioned  article  in  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  entitled,  the  Situation  in  East  Aurora. 
How  this  venerable  sheet,  though  let  down 
from  heaven  as  many  consider,  could  have  such 
a  collection  of  all  manner  of  creeping  things, 
is  a  profound  mystery.  Aurora  is  a  place  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Epis¬ 
copal  rector,  who  has  been  there  many  years, 
says  that  nothing  of  the  nature  alleged  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  in  his  sensational  canard  ever  occur¬ 
red  or  could  have  occurred.  So  say  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  the  Baptist  pastors.  Three  bank 
Presidents  of  Buffalo,  two  of  them  active 
churchmen  in  the  city,  deny  the  statement  in 
toto.  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University 
hastens  to  say  over  his  own  name  that  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  him  are  totally  false. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  instead  of  “being 
but  a  handful,  ’  ’  has  a  congregation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  is  anusually  flourishing  under  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Colgate.  As  the  journal  named 
has  been  forced  to  disown  the  article  and  its 
writer  has  declined  to  substantiate  his  amazing 
strictness,  Roycroft  Ideals  have  gone  where 
the  woodbine  twineth.  Accuracy,  it  seems,  is 
not  an  article  in  the  new  Aurorism. 

ANOTHER  CANARD. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  lately 
shared  public  attention  hereabouts.  A  promi¬ 
nent  publication  in  the  reform  interest  has 
asserted  that  at  Princeton  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  students  to  be  taken  home  from  the 
“Inn"  in  wheelbarrows,  owing  to  their  “wet” 
state.  As  many  of  our  young  men  have  been 
looking  towards  Princeton  this  fall,  this  be¬ 
came  a  serious  matter  in  the  minds  of  many 
parents.  President  Patton’s  visit  awhile  ago 
did  much  to  clear  up  false  impressions.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  our  reform  friends  instead  of 
trying  to  injure  our  Universities  by  encourag¬ 
ing  inaccurate  reports,  do  not  all  establish  a 
pure  cold  water  tale  of  their  own  on  Princeton 
or  Harvard  and  show  how  it  can  be  made  to 
work. 

BUFF  A  DO. 

Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  First  Church,  who  has 
withdrawn  his  resignation,  proposes  with  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Masters,  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
regularly  till  November  1.  Dr.  Holmes,  ab¬ 
sent  on  sick  leave,  is  expected  back  to  West¬ 
minster,  September  1.  Dr.  Dickinson  of  the 
North  Church  is  busy  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  meets  with 
his  people  in  the  fall. 

Fine  preaching  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  all 
pulpits  of  all  the  denominations,  is  marking 
this  great  Pan- jam- drum  summer.  Someone 
has  sarcastically  remarked,  “Yes,  camp  chairs 
in  all  the  aisles,  but  ‘no  inquirers’  forward.’’ 
This  was  also  true,  we  may  reply,  in  the  White 
City  when  Moody  was  in  command. 

ROCBE4TKR. 

St.  Peter’s  is  enjoying  a  period  of  popular 
popularity  of  late,  with  its  new  pastor.  It 
has  been  announced  in  a  prominent  paper  the 
Dr.  Harlan  has  not  yet  decided  the  College 
“call.”  It  is  hoped  he  will  not  accept  as  he 
has  proved  such  a  valuable  man  in  all  our 
church  interests  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Millard  it  is  pleasant  to  learn,  since  his 
resignation  of  the  Old  First,  has  consented  to 
do  a  measure  of  supplying  pulpits.  Some  of 
the  leading  churches  in  Buffalo  and  New  York 
have  been  delighted  to  secure  his  services  as 
needed.  He  is  a  very  valuable  pastor-at-large. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

Crowds  as  usual  here,  notwithstanding  the 
Exposition  at  Buffalo.  The  Rev.  John  McNeil 
has  proved  a  great  attraction  this  summer,  as 
has  also  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  and  others.  Bishop 


Vinoens’s  place  is  well  filled  by  George,  his 
able  son. 


THE  MAINE  COAST. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Many  of  your  readers 
have  adventured  the  voyage  by  sea  from  New 
York  to  Portland  and  followed  it  by  another 
among  the  inlets  and  islands,  “reaches”  and 
“thoroughfares”  of  the  wonderland  that  fringes 
the  Pine  Tree  state  on  its  ocean  border.  The 
voyage  of  the  North  Star  swept  over  the  Sound 
in  a  flood  of  moonlight  mingled  with  the  fury 
of  a  thunder  storm  on  either  shore,  and  only 
struck  the  fog  on  Nantucket  shoals  and  round 
the  corner  into  the  open  sea  for  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  sighting  land  for  the  first  at  2 
in  the  afternoon  and  coming  to  anchor  by  8.30. 
So  one  has  crossed  the  sea  in  a  day.  On  the 
Mineola  the  next  morning  we  found  not  a  few 
of  our  voyagers  out  of  the  heats  of  New  York, 
who  left  us,  one  by  one,  at  the  various  en¬ 
chanting  refuges  far  up  inland  or  on  islands 
or  headlands  where  the  friendly  ocean  followed 
or  invited,  till  as  night  fell,  with  diminished 
numbers,  we  sailed  past  the  fronts  of  three 
“cottages,”  great  country  houses— one  of 
which  we  knew  to  be  the  home  of  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  and  so  into  the  bay  of  Penob¬ 
scot  for  the  night  at  Rockland.  Then  with 
the  next  dawn  begins  another  voyage  of  dis- 
oovery  and  delight,  with  Mt.  Desert  as  the 
terminus.  There  are  no  lovelier  waters  in  the 
world  than  these.  You  may  give  your  capa¬ 
city  for  sea  and  shore  beauty  full  liberty  of 
expression  and  absorption  with  no  repressing 
limitaton.  Manifestly,  the  people  are  finding 
out  the  refreshing  coolness  of  this  sea.  the  heal¬ 
ing  air  of  these  woods,  for  they  come,  and  still 
they  come.  Away  to  Eastport  and  Campobello, 
they  crowd  and  rejoice.  It  is  a  world  of  rest 
and  gladness.  One  thanks  God  for  building 
this  land,  like  a  vast  recreation  pier  in  the 
glorious  sea,  with  forests  and  mountains  and 
all  their  charms  of  seclusion,  refreshment,  in¬ 
spiration,  running  down  and  out  into  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  tides  and  surf  and  roaring  surge. 
It  is  a  playground  for  myriads  now,  and  yet 
there  is  room! 

But  our  special  haven  of  perfect  rest  and 
pure  delight  is  not  on  the  maps,  and  though 
charted  and  accessible,  is  yet  a  realm  of  bliss¬ 
ful  quiet  quite  by  itself,  sacred  to  a  few,  en¬ 
dowed  for  every  possible  requirement  and 
lavishing  all  on  ns  who  are  fortunately  initi¬ 
ated  and  made  welcome.  Between  ns  and  the 
outside  world  stretches  a  true  forest  of  Arden, 
a  woodland  of  primitive  freshness  and  moun¬ 
tain  variety,  where  in  mile-long  winding  paths 
one  may  wander  for  hours  and  find  companion¬ 
ship  with  wild  things  whose  friendliness  has 
not  been  broken.  And  in  front  of  one  house 
where  taste  has  created  ideal  comforts  and  the 
kindest  of  hearts  have  created  a  homelike  para¬ 
dise,  the  cheerful  sea  springs  up  to  welcome 
us,  smiting  our  cliffs  into  spray  of  silver  and 
rainbows,  and  singing  long  sweet  tones  o^ 
soothing,  sleepy  sighs  on  the  shining  shingle. 
What  a  summer  home  is  this!  Think  of  a 
mountain  drive  of  seven  or  eight  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  line  of  travel  by  sea,  a  final 
plunge  into  the  deep  woods,  a  swift  turn  into 
a  grass-grown  drive,  still  trending  to  some  un¬ 
known  bourne,  then  a  sadden  swing  out  of  the 
forest  right  upon  the  sea!  It  is  a  land  of  en¬ 
chantment;  we  have  left  the  plain  and  prosaic 
world  behind  and  are  greeted  by  the  fairest 
things  of  fancy,  by  the  fortunate  children  of  a 
world  apart.  For  the  blissful  present  here 
we  rest  I 

Probably  the  highest  and  best  style  of  cot¬ 
tage  life  in  summer  is  that  where  congenial 
people  have  chosen  a  retired  spot  and  by  judi¬ 
cious  purchase  made  it  free  from  intrusion. 
Homes  of  spruce  wood,  airy  and  commodious. 


set  on  adjacent  headlands  within  sight  and  call 
b7  megaphone,  private  beaches  for  bathing, 
common  anchorages  for  boats  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  private  drives  through  enchanted  woods 
and  paths  where  neither  man  nor  beast,  and 
even  a  wandering  deer  will  interrupt  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  walk  or  a  twilight  stroll;  deep  green 
mossy  carpets  ingrown  by  ferns  and  laid  on  a 
floor  of  piney  needles,  soft  to  the  foot  and 
silent  as  velvet  pile,  all  invite  to  peace,  rest, 
and  the  great  soul-silence  of  utter  joy ! 

R.  A.  S. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SAN  JCAN,  PORTO  RICO- 
An  urgent  call  for  a  small  hospital  at  San 
Juan  comes  from  our  medical  missionary.  Dr. 
Grace  W.  Atkins.  Some  idea  of  the  need  may 
be  gained  by  the  following;  Dr.  Atkins  writes: 
“I  would  gladly  do  without  anything  in  order 
to  get  a  respectable  place  to  take  care  of  these 
people.  Last  week  I  had  to  open  an  abcess  in 
my  ofiice,  give  the  chloroform  and  then  operate 
as  quicly  as  possible  before  the  patient  came 
out ;  afterwards  put  her  in  the  bath-room  to 
recover  from  her  anaesthetic,  and  Anally  send 
her  home,  although  she  had  a  raging  fever  and 
could  hardly  totter  between  her  two  friends. 
Such  a  thing  would  make  my  hair  stand  on 
end  at  home,  but  it  is  all  I  can  do  here.  And 
this  poor  wretched  young  woman  lives  in  the 
worst  old  shack  I  have  ever  been  in,  and  I  have 
seen  some  bad  ones.  ’  ’ 

The  initial  offering  for  this  cause  came  e*'en 
before  the  public  appeal,  from  a  class  in  a 
primary  Sunday-school;  and  thus  a  beginning 
is  made  among  the  youngest  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple.  This  has  suggested  that  small  shares,  or 
a  number  of  shares,  may  be  taken  by  any  or¬ 
ganization  of  young  people,  and  accordingly 
the  amount  approved  (|8,000)  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  into  shares  of  $5  and  |10  each.  Until 
the  whole  sum  is  in  sight  this  hospital  can  not 
be  built,  for  the  rule  of  the  Board  is  that  no 
building  shall  be  erected  until  the  funds  are 
available. 

Envelopes  will  be  furnished  pn  application, 
and  all  money  should  be  sent  clearly  designated 
for  the  San  Juan  Hospital,  either  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Presbyterial  Society,  or  to  Mr.  H. 
0.  Olin,  Treasurer,  166  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 


THE  PACIFIC  GARHEN  MISSION  IN  CHI¬ 
CAGO. 

A  few  years  ago  I  spent  a  week  with  Colonel 
Clark,  in  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  His 
gifts  to  that  work  amounted  to  from  $3,000  to 
$7,000  a  year.  But,  better  than  all,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  work.  He  literally  wore  him¬ 
self  out  by  incessant  labor  and  especially  in  his 
mission  work.  He  was  told  by  the  doctor  that 
if  he  would  give  up  his  mission,  he  might  live 
twelve  years,  but  if  he  kept  on  as  he  was  do¬ 
ing  he  would  not  live  three  years  longer. 
“Then  I  will  go  in  for  the  three  years,”  was 
his  quick  reply.  It  was  as  true  of  him  as  of 
his  master,  “He  saved  others,  himself  he  could 
not  save.” 

He  astonished  me  one  day  by  saying  that  the 
Pacific  Garden  Mission  was  one  of  the  results 
of  God’s  blessing  on  the  meetings  that  I  con¬ 
ducted  in  St.  Louis,  years  before.  He  said, 
“A  husband  and  wife  attended  your  meetings 
in  St.  Louis  and  were  convicted  of  sin  and 
brought  to  Christ.  They  caught  the  spirit  of 
those  great  meetings  in  which  more  than  6,000 
were  led  to  join  the  churches,  and  coming  to 
Chicago,  they  were  moved  by  God’s  Spirit  to 
start  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  They  in¬ 
duced  me  to  join  with  them,  and  if  I  have 
done  any  good  in  this  mission,  it  was  first 
owing  to  your  influence  over  them,  and  their 
influence  over  me.  So  in  one  sense,  you  are 
more  the  father  of  this  mission  than  I  am.  ” 
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How  little  we  kaow  of  the  inflaeaoe  of  God’s 
Spirit,  a  place  where  hundreds  and  some¬ 
times  thousands  are  brought  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  thus  by 
the  Spirit  led  to  consecrate  themselves  to  bis 
service.  The  story  of  what  they  did  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  abandoned  classes  would 
read  like  a  thrilling  romance.  May  the  Lord 
raise  up  more  such  devoted  worers,  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  like  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clark. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  associated  in 
the  Lord’s  work  with  such  consecrated  serv¬ 
ants.  Sitting  one  day  in  my  study  with  me  in 
Hartford,  he  said,  “The  only  way  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  be  continually  filled  with  God's  Spirit, 
and  to  have  their  hearts  overflowing  with  a 
burning  love  for  sonls,  is  to  keep  constantly 
at  work  for  Jesns,  in  a  field  where  they  will 
feel  the  need  of  continued,  agonizing,  prevail, 
ing  prayer  and  a  constant  study  of  God’s  word. 

E.  P.  Hammond. 

Hahtfokd,  Ct.  .luly  15,  1901. 

TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev.  C-  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THK  FHEN’CH  AMERICAN  COLEEGE. 

The  question  of  making  good  citizens  of  onr 
foreign  born  population  and  their  children  is 
a  pressing  one  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
New  England,  by  reason  of  the  large  immigra 
tion  of  French  Canadians,  it  takes  on  a  special 
form  of  its  own.  For  a  number  of  years  an 
earnest  effort  to  contribute  to  its  solution  has 
been  made  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  a  French  Protestant 
Academy  and  College  was  founded.  In  1894, 
the  name  of  this  institution  was  changed  to 
the^French-Amerioan  College,  and  under  this 
happier  title  its  usefnlcess  has  been  greatly 
extended.  During  the  last  academic  year  one 
hundred  and  four  pupils  male  and  female  were 
in  attendance,  three  of  whom  were  graduated 
at  Commencement. 

A  glance  at  the  catalogue  shows  that  though 
founded  in  the  interest  of  onr  French  Canadian 
population,  the  sphere  of  influence  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  rapidly  widening.  Italian  immi¬ 
gration  is  hardly  less  a  problem  in  New  Eng- 
land^than  that  from  over  the  border,  and  the 
Crient,  too,  is  contributing  its  share.  So  that 
though  the  majority  of  students  in  the  French- 
American  College  last  year  were  French,  and 


an  Italian  University,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  for  bis  future  home,  has  ohpsen  this 
school  as  the  best  place  for 
him  to  perfect  his  English;  it 
is  fitting  that  the  Italians  in 
attendance  this  5 ear  should 
be  aided  in  the  study  of  their 
native  language,  and  that 
this  accomplished  Italian 
scholar  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  those  studies  It  is 
interesting  that  as  this  man 
comes  from  Laly,  a  call  from 
there  also  comes  to  know  if 
the  College  has  a  man  snit- 
able  to  go  to  Rome  and  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  ChrisUan  As 
sooiation  along  American 
lines.  OY.M 

The  College  edits  aul  pub¬ 
lishes  a  French- Knglish  paper.  The  Frei,c  1- 
American  Citizen,  which  is  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  families  of  its  students  and  else¬ 
where,  the  religious  in  fiueuces  of  the  institu¬ 
tion 

For  that  this  is  emphtically  religious  institu¬ 
tion  needs  hardly  be  said  It  aims  at  gi'. ing 
instru  tion  in  branches  usually  taught  in  onr 


can  conditions,  need  a  regime  particularly 
adap.ed  to  them. 


New  England  schools  and  Colleges,  with 
special  reference  to  training  for  the  ministry, 
to  bring  French  and  other  foreign  Americans 
into  a  certain  kind  of  life,  a  life  in  which  a 
pure  Christianity  at  once  creates  and  regulates 
liberty.  It  purposes  to  immerse  young  people 
in  the  best  possible  atmosphere,  and  both  by 
explicit  teaching  and  social  influence,  initiate 
them  into  an  order  of  things  unknown  to  their 
fathers.  What  the  French  American  College 
offers  is  not  merely  instruction  in  things 


WOMAN'S  HALL 


probably  always  will  be,  there  were  among  named  in  the  catalogue,  but  a  set  of  influences, 
them]  twenty  Italians,  thirteen  Armenians,  a  sum  total  of  forces,  religious,  moral.  Intel- 


seven  Greeks  and  single  representatives  of  sev 
eial]other  races.  The  good  repute  of  the  Col- 


lectual  and  social,  fully  to  develop  and  richly 
equip  for  the  bestj  activities  in  American  life. 


lege  si^shown  by  the  fact  that  a  graduate  of  those  who,  because  they  are  not  born  to  Amer- 


.NASIUM  HALL,  U8*D  AS  BOTS’  DORMITORY 

This  affects  the  curriculum  in  some  measure, 
mainly  111  that  it  rrquiret  that  the  Bible  be 
fully  studied  and  in  order  (hat  the  new  life 
may  be  best  grafted  upon  the  old,  the  French 
language  and  literature  demand  an  attention 
not  generally  given  elsewhere. 

As  should  be  the  case  in  such  an  institution 
as  this,  industrial  training  forms  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  students  are  enabled  to  reduce 
their  expenses  by  work  in  the  household  and 
ill  the  printing  otiice.  The  curriculnm  in¬ 
cludes  normal  training,  music,  scientific,  phil¬ 
osophical,  mathematical  and  classical  courses, 
with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  modern  lan- 
gnagrs  and  Bible  study.  The  College  library 
contains  only  2,600  volumes,  but  students  have 
access  to  the  admirable  Springfield  Free  Li¬ 
brary.  The  institution  is  not  endowed,  but 
surely  a  school  of  this  character  deserves  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  money  to  invest 
for  the  good  of  others.  President  S.  H.  Lee 
has  issued  an  interesting  circular  to  ministers, 
showing  various  lines  in  which  they  can  co¬ 
operate  with  this  enterprise:  first,  by  taking 
pains  to  bring  into  ministerial  fellowship  the 
French  pastor  in  communities  where  there  is 
one ;  second,  by  looking  after  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  in  communities  where  there  is  none ; 
thirdly,  by  circulating  the  French-American 
Citizen  among  the  French  population,  and 
fourthly,  by  looking  up  among  this  population 
bright  boys  and  girls  who  would  reward  a  lib¬ 
eral  education. 

“The  French-American  College  exists  to 
raise  up  leaders,  ministers,  teachers,  Bible 
readers,  men  and  women  of  high  Christian 
character  and  intelligence,  who  shall  create  a 
new  order  of  society.  ...  In  former  days, 
mors  than  now  perhaps,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  minister  to  look  through  his  community  to 
find  the  bright  boys  whom  he  could  wisely  en¬ 
courage  to  go  to  College,  with  perhaps  the 
special  end  of  entering  the  Christian  ministry. 
A  need  existed,  or  at  least  was  felt,  that  is 
now  met  by  general  influences.  But  never 
was  there  a  more  imperative  necessity  for  ac¬ 
tive  efforts  to  this  end  than  at  present  among 
the  French.  Seek  out  then  a  young  man  who 
has  promise  in  him.  Do  not  wait  till  yon  find 
one  of  such  attainments  as  yon  would  demand 
in  an  American.  Take  young  men  as  yon  find 
them,  only  be  sure  that  there  Is  a  fair  possi¬ 
bility  of  improvement  in  the  youth,  and  throw 
the  responsibility  of  effecting  it  npon  the  Col¬ 
lege.  ...  If  we  do  for  the  French  what  has 
been  done  for  ns,  if  we  bring  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  College,  we  shal 
bring  them  into  high  and  helpful  relations  to 
New  England  life.  Women  we  want  too,  not 
merely  for  teachers  and  missionaries,  but  for 
the  establishment  of  pure  homes  with  high 
aims.  ’  ’ 

They  that  deny  themselves  for  Christ  shall 
enjoy  themselves  in  Christ. —Mason. 
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THE  iriNTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINODOH. 

[The  proceedings  of  this  Conference  were  so  interest* 
ing  and  appealed  to  the  Elltor  of  The  Evaeoblist  as 
pregnant  in  suggestion  regarding  so  many  practical 
problems  now  occnpying  the  thoughtof  Christians,  that 
she  took  full  notes,  and  having  secured  from  the  writers 
abetracti  of  the  papers  there  presented,  a  full  account 
of  the  Conference  will  be  given  in  four  successive  Issues 
of  The  Evanoelibt  ] 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  is  their  fidelity  to  the  name — a  Brother 
hood.  Though  from  this  ninth  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  many  were  missing  of  those  who  originally 
gave  to  this  group  its  name  and  character, 
though  a  considerable  nunilx^r  of  the  comi)auy 
wen;  in  attendance  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of 
spiritual  kinship  was  very  strikingly  tiie  note  of 
the  Conference.  Kinship  in  Jesus  Christ, 
though  by  no  means  uniformity  of  opinion,  and 
kinship  not  with  one  another  only,  but  with  all 
men,  gave  to  the  interc“ourse  of  these  four  days, 
formal  and  informal,  a  vitality,  a  reality,  a 
sweetness  i>eculiarly  Christian. 

The  four  days  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  morning,  after 
breakfast,  tlie  company  met  in  the  parlors  of 
Mrs.  William  R.  Williams  for  half  an  hour  of 
prayer  and  spiritual  converse,  with  Bible  read¬ 
ing  and  much  singing  of  hymns.  Then  came  a 
business  hour,  and  at  ten  the  open  sessions  were 
iH'ld.  in  the  grove  or  in  a  tent  on  the  lawn.  With 
a  recess  for  dinner  and  rest,  these  continued  until 
five  o'cloc-k,  and  at  twilight  a  sweet  informal 
service  was  held  on  the  hill  slope  facing  the 
sunset.  Thither  the  tribes  came  up,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  cottage  and  farmstead  wending  their 
way  across  the  fields  to  join  the  worshipping 
group,  and  there,  with  prayer  and  hymn  and 
quiet  talk,  the  brothers  and  sisters  saw  the  sun 
go  down  and  the  rosy  afterglow  fade  away  and 
the  moon  wax  bright  and  bathe  the  earth  in 
glory. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood  this  crown¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  day  was  given  up  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  and  public  meetings  held  in  Marlborough 
and  Xewburg.  The  piHiple  of  these  places  have 
Uarned  to  look  forward  to  this  Thursday  meet¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  high  pri\-lleges  of  the  year. 

the  business  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning. 
July  30,  the  Rev.  E.  Tiillmadge  Root  reported 
for  the  Committee  on  Hymns  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  social  idea  is  not  yet  expressed  in  hymn- 
ology,  and  it  w’ould  be  well  for  the  brethren  to 
publish  articles  on  this  subject,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  a 
hymnology.  Also  to  collect  such  hymns  as 
miglit  be  found  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 

The  first  public  session  of  the  Conference 
was  held  in  the  lovely  grove  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  birds  were  singing;  there  was  a 
charming  view  of  hills  and  dales,  groves,  vine¬ 
yards  and  farmhouses.  The  attendants  were 
as  yet  few  in  number,  but  the  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  was  strong  and  sw'eet. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Straus,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

THE  PLACE  OF  CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THB- 
OLOOT. 

The  intellectual  exhibit  of  any  age  is  part 
inheritance  and  port  product  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  movement  much  that  is  of  the 
past  is  retained  without  question.  In  the  later 
stages  this  is  sifted  out,  and  thus  the  true 
product  of  the  age  is  defined.  The  theology  of 
the  Reformation  belongs  to  the  earlier  stage 
in  the  modern  period.  The  rapidity  with  which 
it  became  fixed  and  formulated  into  creeds 
made  it  Inevitable  that  It  should  retain  much 
that  is  mediaeval.  The  creed  making  began 
twelve  years  after  Luther’s  theses  and  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  Theolo¬ 
gians  of  historic  spirit  feel  the  need  of  the 
sifting  process  in  Reformed  theology,  to  ex¬ 
tract  its  permanently  valid  material,  that  this 


may  be  wronght  up  into  new  combinations 
with  truth  of  later  apprehension. 

The  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  have  made 
no  theological  creeds.  Such  creeds  as  have 
becL  foniM'd  aim  to  i>ut  accepU'd  views  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  or  use  the  wonts  of  the  ancient 
creeds  or  of  Scripture.  Hence  the  creative 
work  of  this  time  has  no  authorized  expression. 
Even  the  work  of  men  like  Ritschl  does  not 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  period  and  has  found 
no  such  place  as  that  of  tlie  Reformed  tbeolo- 
g.aus.  A  new  theology  is  siM)ken  of,  but  it  lias 
no  recognized  exponent  and  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  any  existing  system. 

Scholarly  activity  has  been  busy  in  creating 
conditions  and  accumulating  imaterial.  This 
has  delayed  construction.  (1)  Biblical  criticism 
has  given  us  a  more  accurate  text,  a  more  exact 
exegesis  and  a  more  correct  historical  view  of 
the  Bible  books,  putting  the  religious  concep¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  in  an  historical  light.  (2) 
Biblical  theology  has  taught  us  to  discriminate 
in  our  understanding  of  Scripture,  to  recog¬ 
nize  variety  of  type  or  individuality  and  to 
consider  the  conceptions  in  their  historical  re¬ 
lations.  (3)  The  history  of  dogma  has  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  the 
forms  in  which  it  was  crystallized  and  between 
the  religious  and  the  philosophic  content  of  ex¬ 
isting  dogmas.  (4)  The  study  of  the  apostolic 
age  has  given  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Apostles,  its  development 
and  its  issues.  (5)  The  study  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  has  presented  its  conditions  and  atmos¬ 
phere  and  aids  us  to  interpret  the  persomUity, 
aims,  method  and  message  of  Jesus. 

The  Reformed  Confessions  are  the  point  of 
departure  for  an  inquiry.  Advance  upon  them 
must  be  on  four  lines: — 

1.  — Larger  consideration  and  Interpretation 
of  Jesus  as  an  historical  person.  Reformed 
Christology  defines  his  theanthropic  person  as 
composed  of  a  human  and  divine  nature  and 
his  offices  as  prophet,  priest  and  king,  but 
gives  scant  notice  to  His  life  as  a  part  of  hu¬ 
manity.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  giving 
the  significance  of  His  character  and  conscious¬ 
ness  and  inner  experience  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  life.  The  old  conception  of  a  nature  is 
realistic  and  is  scarcely  intelligible  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  philosophic  situation.  We  deal  with  per¬ 
sonality  rather  than  nature. 

2.  — Adequate  treatment  of  Christ’s  ministry, 
what  He  did  in  this  ministry  to  men  and  how 
He  did  it  is  a  vital  element  in  Christianity.  He 
enkindled  a  life  akin  to  His  own.  The  con¬ 
fessions  ignore  this.  They  mention  His  work 
as  prophet,  but  do  not  develop  the  ministry 
under  this  head.  The  method  of  Christ  with 
men  must  be  Interpreted  as  an  integral  part  of 
His  saving  work. 

3.  — A  new  i>resentation  of  Christ's  divinity. 
Reformi-d  tlieology  treats  this  metaphysically, 
retaining  the  Nicene  position  and  language. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  unity  of  substance  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Redeemer  has  a  divine  nature. 
It  is  a  question  whether  nature  and  substance 
have  the  same  content  for  modern  minds  as  for 
the  ancients.  If  we  treat  the  subject  meta¬ 
physically,  we  might  better  modernize  the 
metaphysics.  Chiefly,  there  must  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  moral  Interpretation.  Reformed  the¬ 
ology  presents  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  God’s  will, 
but  ignores  his  revelation  of  God’s  character. 
This  must  be  remedied.  Theology  must  move 
from  Christ  to  God  and  build  up  a  conception 
of  God  that  corresponds  to  Christ. 

4.  — New  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death. 
Confessional  theology  says  He  offered  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice  and  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  This 
represents  a  transaction  between  Christ  and 
God,  affording  a  basis  of  righteousness  for 
man’s  salvation.  The  Passion  must  also  be 


presented  as  a  revelation  effecting  a  result  in 
men.  It  reveals  God’s  heart  and  speaks  peace 
to  the  penitent.  It  shows  the  sacrificial  spirit 
ns  divine  and  as  the  saving  spirit  in  humanity. 
By  sacrifice  divine  sonship  is  revealed  and  hu¬ 
man  life  brought  into  fellowship  with  the 
divine  life.  Theologj-  must  bring  this  to  clear 
expression. 

Christ’s  full  place  in  tlMmlogy  is  noumative. 
He  must  govern  the  entire  presentation.  If 
Ibis  can  be  secured  with  the  old  framework, 
modern  theology  will  be  an  expansion  of  Ref¬ 
ormation  theology,  if  not  it  will  be  a  new  the¬ 
ology. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams  sjiid  that  in  studying  the  life 
of  Christ  lie  had  sought  to  consider  the  his¬ 
torical  manifestation  of  Jesus,  and  found  His 
unique,  ethical  perfection  to  arise— whence? 
Not  from  environment  nor  from  heredity,  but 
from  ids  own  consciousness;  from  his  realized 
relation  with  the  Father.  This  was  a  vital  re¬ 
lation.  It  is  for  us  to  sei‘k  such  a  relation.  The 
risen  manifestation  of  Jesus  was  the  great  fact. 
There  was  such  a  manifestation,  and  it  vitally 
affected  His  disciples.  Thus  His  once  unique 
consciousness  of  filial  relation  ceased  to  Ite 
unique,  and  has  been  measurably  realizeil  by 
thousands.  Again,  as  to  the  atoning  work  of 
Jesus,  we  must  revise  our  views.  How  shall 
wc  explain  the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God? 
Our  thought  should  centre  round  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Paul  puts  the  emphasis  there,  but  the 
Reformed  Theology  has  placed  it  upon  the  death 
of  Jesus. 

The  Rev.  Lindsay  B.  Longacre,  of  New  York, 
said  that  the  paper  had  put  into  definite  form 
many  of  his  ideas  that  had  hitherto  been  uncon¬ 
nected.  Christ  had  come  into  clearer  vision  be¬ 
cause  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  present  time, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  an  ancient  philosophy. 

Professor  W.  C.  Thayer,  of  Lehigh  University, 
asked. — “How  far  is  Ritschl’s  work  significant? 
Is  it  of  permanent  value?” 

Mr.  Straus  replied:— “Riitschl’s  influence  Is  felt 
in  Harnack.  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums  is 
not  a  reproduction  but  an  assimilation  of 
Ritschl.  by  means  of  historical  erudition  and 
through  the  scientific  methotl.” 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
said; — “The  speaker  has  mentioned  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  realistic  phlk)sophy.  How  does  he 
define  realism?” 

Mr.  Straus  replied  that  realism  objectified  gen¬ 
eral  conceptions;  for  example,  of  a  tree.  It  held 
that  a  general  concept  had  real  existence  apart 
from  a  tree  that  you  see;  the  nominalist  denied 
objective  existence  to  the  concept.  Conceptual¬ 
ism  gives  to  a  general  concept  a  subjective  ex¬ 
istence,  but  you  must  go  to  the  forest  to  find  il- 
litstrations.  Tlie  realist  says  that  human  nature 
and  divine  nature  are  two  objective  concepts. 
Our  method  is  inductive.  We  do  not  start  with 
general  concepts,  but  examine  individuals  and 
classify.  That  is  as  far  as  we  Inive  gone  yet; 
we  gather  phenomena  and  then  classify.  This 
may  be  extended  to  our  conception  of  God.  Have 
net  theologians  erred  in  as,sumlng  the  absolute 
in  their  conception  of  God?  May  they  not  better 
make  it  a  terminus  ad  quern,  rather  than  a  quo? 

Asked. — “What  as  to  sonship;  would  you  ob¬ 
literate  it?” 

Mr.  Straus  replied  that  he  would  retain  it.  It 
is  Christ’s  own  term,  but  He  would  interpret  it 
as  Jesus  did.  Give  fullest  attention  to  the  way 
He  used  it.  Matt.  xi.-27,  “No  man  knoweth  the 
Father,  etc.”  At  least  this  is  in  his  conceptiofi 
of  sonship;  namely,  consciousness  that  the  Son 
knows  the  Father  and  can  reveal  Him;  that  He 
has  a  mission  to  reveal  Him.  It  Ls  a  stupendous 
thought,  with  vastly  more  religious  content  than 
the  old  metaphysical  consubstantlallty. 
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ilr.  Williams — “It  lududes  consciousness  of 
life  as  well  as  knowle<lge.” 

Mr.  Straus — “Certainly.’’ 

The  second  hour  was  occupied  by  Miss  Has- 
well,  foe  thirty-eight  years  a  missionary  In  Bur- 
mah,  who  gave  a  deeply  Interesting  account  of 
her  schools,  medical  mission,  work  among  lepers 
and  her  desire  to  establish  si>ecial  works  for 
orphans,  the  blind  and  a  singular  class  known 
as  “governors  of  the  dead,”  who  live  only  in  the 
graveyards  and  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  vil¬ 
lages  lest  they  show  death  the  way  thither.  It 
is  now  her  siMH-ial  burden  to  establish  a  work 
oy  which  this  cLass  may  be  redeemed  from  beg¬ 
gary.  ignorance  and  vice.  On  concluding  her 
address  Miss  Haswell  answered  many  questions 
as  to  the  details  of  her  proposed  work. 

Mrs.  George  Wood,  now  residing  in  Sidon, 
Syria,  spoke  of  the  work  there. 

The  Kev.  I..eighton  Williams,  concluding  the 
morning  session,  said: — 

“What  is  the  Kingdom?  It  is  larger  than  a 
Church.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  larger 
than  the  Church,  more  than  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality,  more  than  peace  and  joy  within  us. 
The  Kingdom  is  the  largest  possible  idea  which 
the  mind  can  grasp.”  Mr.  Williams  read  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clough,  long  laboring 
among  the  Telugus  of  Central  India,  where  there 
have  been  gatherings  more  numerous  than  on 
Pentecost.  These  grew  out  of  social  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  famine.  Mr.  Williams  had  seen  this  to 
to  be  true  in  all  his  study  of  missions — that 
social  w’ork  must  go  along  with  spiritual  work  lu 
Older  to  have  satisfactory  results. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  of 
Tuesday,  by  the  llev.  Lindsay.  B.  Longacre,  of 
New  York,  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  four  on 
“The  Church  iu  Modern  Society.”  Mr.  Long- 
acre’s  paiier  was  on  ' '  " 

INCKBASE  OB  EFFIOIENCT. 

In  order  to  keep  the  special  topic  of  “In¬ 
crease  of  Efficiency”  in  touch  with  the  general 
subject  of  the  series  of  papers  of  which  this 
one  is  to  be  the  first,  it  Is  necessary  to  define 
the  word  “church”  as  here  used.  The  word 
may  be  used  for  a  hierarchy,  a  denomination,  a 
congregation  or  for  the  great  company  of  all 
believers  wherever  they  may  be  found.  As 
seen  by  modern  society,  however,  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  organiza¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  definitive  factor.  To  the 
popular  mind  “the  church”  or  “a  church”  has  a 
corporate  existence;  and  the  three  points  here 
to  be  presented  ai-e  conceived  as  applying  to 
any  body  of  Christians  which  acts  as  such,  and 
which  is  recognized  by  the  community  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  society. 

One  other  word  that  demands  notice  is  the 
word  etficiency.  It  calls  for  attention  not  so 
much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  what  it  implies. 
It  has  to  do  with  work  performed.  Is  the 
church  to  be  conceived  as  an  ark  of  safety,  or 
as  a  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
useful  work?  Is  it  passive  or  active?  The  po¬ 
sition  here  held  is  that  the  church  as  such  Is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  most  agressive  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  iu 
human  hearts. 

How  can  its  efficiency  in  this  work  be  in¬ 
creased?  Three  suggestions  are  given. 

(1)  The  character  of  the  representative  and 
leading  men  must  be  undoubted  examples  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  men  be  ministers  or  laymen.  It  is  enough 
if  they  are  eminent  in  their  church.  Leaders 
must  lead.  The  minister  who  preaches  the 
gospel  of  love  and  brotherhood  must  not  honor 
the  rich  man  simply  on  account  of  his  riches. 
The  business  man  and  employer  who  is  prom¬ 
inent  In  evangelistic  work  must  be  prominent 
among  his  associates  in  business,  his  em¬ 


ployees,  as  one  who  considers  their  interests 
as  carefully  as  his  own.  A  stream  rises  no 
higher  than  its  source,  and  if  a  church  puts  for¬ 
ward  or  accepts  as  its  leading  men  such  as  are 
here  condemned,  it  need  not  wonder  that  its 
religious  efficiency  rapidly  approaches  zero. 

(2)  Co-operation  among  different  Christian  bod¬ 
ies.  The  multiplication  of  churches  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  can  support  but  one — and  the  s;ime 
kind  of  criticism  applies  to  many  mission  sta¬ 
tions  In  foreign  lands — shows  such  lack  of  ability 
to  unite  in  practical  work,  and  such  failure  to 
agree  on  what  Christianity  really  Is,  that  modem 
society  may  well  refuse  to  be  disturbed  by  such 
divided  claims. 

(3)  Agreement  in  at  least  one  article  of  faith 
which  could  be  presented  to  society  as  charac¬ 
teristic  and  fundamental  in  the  Church’s  work. 
There  is  tremendous  power  in  “an  issue.”  The 
insistence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  such  a 
dogma  as,  for  instance,  “No  salvation  outside 
the  visible  Church,”  accounts  for  much  of  its 
power.  Every  iiolitical  party  rejoices  when  a 
well-defined  issue  is  established.  Now  what 
issue  does  the  Church  take  with  unchurched 
society? 

While  recognizing  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  agreement,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
in  mind  enough  well  defined  doctrines  to  meet 
the  man  who,  w'hen  asked  to  join  the  church, 
demands.  Why? 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  said  that  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world: — “The 
Church  is  a  traasury  of  grace.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  this  grace  is  diffused  through  the 
sacraments;  in  the  Reformed  view,  through  sav¬ 
ing  truth.  Neither  view  is  satisfactory.  Rather, 
grace  is  a  divine  and  ideal  life  in  the  world, 
leavening  the  world.” 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia, 
said  that  there  were  two  ideas  of  the  Church;  as 
a  depository  of  truth  and  a  ministry  of  service. 
Some  insist  on  one  and  some  on  the  other.  There 
is  need  of  defining  the  two. 

Mr.  Straus  said  that  the  paper  is  Immensely 
practical  and  very  revolutionary.  It  completely 
revolutionizes  the  people’s  idea  of  the  minister. 
The  minister  is  now  judged  by  his  record  in 
building  up  the  church,  without  reference  to  his 
influence  upon  the  community.  The  first  neces¬ 
sity  is  to  teach  the  congregation  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  To  increase  efficiency  the  Church  must 
learn  that  efficiency  is  expected.  Its  idea  is 
that  the  community  is  a  Sea  of  Galilee  in 
which  the  church  is  to  fish;  but  fishermen  do 
not  exercise  their  calling  for  the  good  of  the  fisli. 
When  a  church  is  very  poor  it  is  active,  trying 
to  interest  people  to  join  and  to  contribute,  but  as 
it  loses  the  spur  of  economic  necessity  it  be¬ 
comes  less  active.  We  want  to  get  this  idea  out 
and  get  in  the  other,  get  people  into  the  church, 
not  as  an  ark  of  safety,  but  a  place  for  work. 
It  may  be  that  the  church  may  have  to  suffer 
crucifixion  liefore  it  can  build  up  the  kingdom. 

The  Honorable  Norman  Fox,  of  Morristown, 
N.  J..  said,  referring  to  Mr.  Woodruff’s  remark: — 

Is  it  the  fact  to-day  that  the  Church  is  the 
guardian  of  the  truth?  What  does  it  mean,  that 
we  often  hear  that  if  a  man  dissents  from  the 
creed  of  his  Church  “he  ought  to  get  out?” 
Either  that  our  Church  is  infallible  or  that  we 
don’t  want  God’s  truth!  With  regard  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  is  it  its  great 
object  to  do  good  to  the  world?  The  funda¬ 
mental  question  is.  What  are  we  trying  to  do? 
Jesus  told  the  rich  young  man  to  stop  thinking 
about  himself  and  go  to  saving  his  neighbors. 
Relating  to  the  good  work  now  going  on  in  the 
world,  is  the  Church  doing  its  part?  Men  are 
battling  for  political  purity.  Is  there  a  larger 
proportion  of  church  members  than  men  of  the 
world  in  this  fight?  How  do  the  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  Congress  and  legislatures  vote  when 


there  is  some  rascally  job  proposed?  Are  they 
all  against  it?  These  are  serious  questions. 
Jesus  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue,  but  he 
saw  that  new  life  must  come  from  outside.  Is 
this  the  case  to-day? 

Professor  W.  F.  Clark  said — Is  the  Church 
the  conserver  of  truth?  The  thought  world 
goes  forward  rapidly  and  on  its  rear  edge  clings 
the  Church.  Will  it  ever  catch  up  in  seeking 
for  light?  It  is  not  necessarily  worthless  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  rear.  Professor  Clark  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  Church  to  show  that 
the  later  paganism  which  at  one  period  sus- 
passed  the  Church  in  ethical  standards  was  in 
fact  due  to  the  Church.  So  now  the  good  out¬ 
side  of  the  Church  comes  from  its  Infiuence. 
The  leaven  is  the  leaven  of  the  Church  still. 
There  is  much  for  the  Church  to  do.  Let  it 
give  up  all  these  good  works  to  the  world.  If 
the  world  will  take  them,  and  give  itself  simply 
to  preach  the  gaspel. 

The  Rev.  E.  T,  Root  said  that  after  all  the 
Church  Is  the_  strongest  and  most  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  on  earth,  and  the  only  one  whose 
chief  occupation  is  to  criticise  itself. 


I  WILL  ABIDE  TBINE  HOUSE.  ; 

Mrs-  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 

AmoDg  ao  many  can  He  care  ? 

Can  special  love  be  everywhere  ? 

A  myriad  homes,— a  myriad  ways,— 

And  Glod’s  eye  over  every  place. 

Over :  but  in  ?  The  world  is  full ; 

A  grand  omnipotence  must  rule ; 

But  Is  there  life  that  doth  abide, 

'With  mine  own  living,  side  by  side  ? 

So  many  and  so  wide  abroad. 

Can  any  heart  have  all  of  GK>d  7 
From  the  great  spaces,  vague  and  dim. 

May  one  small  household  gather  Him  7 

I  asked  :  my  soul  bethought  of  this 
In  just  that  very  place  of  His 
Where  He  hath  put  and  keepeth  you, 

God  bath  no  other  thing  to  do. 

_  —Selected, 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

There  is  but  one  way  I  know  of  conversing 
safely  with  all  men ;  that  is,  not  by  oonoealing 
what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or  doing 
nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed. —Pope. 

When  we  do  common  things  in  an  uncommon 
way  we  show  that  the  genius  of  consecration 
possesses  us,  and  we  are  making  ready  to  be 
more  largely  used  by  Ohrist. 

The  weakest  among  ns  has  a  gift,  howeve^ 
seemingly  trivial,  which  is  peculiar  to  him 
and  which,  worthily  used,  will  be  a  gift  also 
to  his  race.  —Buskin. 

*  Remember  that  charity  thinketh  no  evil, 
much  less  repeats  it.  There  are  two  good  rules 
which  ought  to  be  written  on  every  heart — 
never  believe  anything  bad  about  anybody  un- 
less^you  positively  know  it  is  true ;  never  tell 
even  that  unless  yon  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
neoessary,  and  that  God  is  listening  while  yon 
tell  it.— Henry  van  Dyke. 

All  the  promises  in  the  Bible  are  so  many 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  God  the  Father  in 
heaven  upon  his  Son  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  payable 
to  every  pious  bearer,  to  every  one  that  comes 
to  the  mercy  sea  and  offers  the  promise  or  bill 
of  acceptance,  and  pleads  in  the  way  of  obedi¬ 
ent  faith  and  prayer. — Beaumont. 

The  older  I  grow— and  I  now  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  etemity--the  more  comes  back  to  me 
that  sentence  in  the  catechism  which  I  learned 
when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its 
meaning  becomes,  “  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
Man?  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever.  ” 
— Oarlyle. 

Of  all  the  golden  gifts  that  there  may  be, 

I  would  be  bold,  O  King,  to  ask  for  this: 

Be  it  in  all  my  glory  and  my  bliss 
To  make  my  little  world  think  well  of  Thee. 
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Home  Department 

THE  CHILD  AHONH  THE  LILIES. 

Margaret  E  Sangster. 

The  lilies  stood  np  straight  and  tall. 

And  white  they  shone  against  the  son. 

The  child  was  very  round  and  small, 

A  rosy,  dimpled  little  one. 

She  called  the  lilies  by  their  names— 

Agnes  and  Blanche  and  Dorothy— 

And  thought  them  proud  and  stately  dames; 
And  yet.  she  said,  they  play  with  me. 

So'many,  many  lilies  there. 

And  just  one  baby,  only  one. 

With  sweet  bine  eyes  and  silken  hair. 

That  rippled  red  gold  in  the  sun. 

Xo  mother  had  this  little  maid  ; 

Her  mother  watched  her  out  of  heaven. 

And  with  the  lilies,  when  she  played. 

At  dawn,  or  noon,  or  dew-wet  even. 

The  mother  dropped  a  tender  kiss 
Into  the  tallest  lily's  heart ; 

Dear  Christ,  she  prayed,  but  grant  me  this : 
My  child  to  live  her  life  apart 

From  sin,  and  sorrow  born  of  sin  ; 

Such  grace  be  hers  as  lilies  learn— 

Lilies  which  neither  toil  tor  spin. 

Yet  evermore  to  heaven  turn. 

Wise  virgins  they  with  tapers  trimmed. 

Ready  the  bridegroom’s  train  to  meet. 

Their  gleaming  cups  forever  brimmed 
With  perfume  for  the  bridegroom’s  feet. 

In  her  safe  heaven  the  moiher  cared. 

And  where  they  count  not  time  by  Lours. 

She  and  a  guardian  angel  shared 
Love-vigil  o’er  the  child  and  flowers. 

So  stood  the  lilies  straight  and  tall. 

And  white  by  night  and  white  by  day  : 

I  think  they  knew  the  low  love-call 
Of  that  sweet  little  maid  at  play. 

Who  gave  them  quaint,  old-fashioned  names— 
Agnes  and  Blanche  and  Dorothy— 

Oh  I  very  proud  and  haughty  dames. 

Who  yet,  she  said,  are  good  to  me. 

— ir Oman's  Home  Companion. 


SUNSHINE  AT  MEALS. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster- 
“My  hnsband  is  a  perfect  wet  blanket  at  the 
table,  ”  said  a  wife  despairingly  as  she  rcse 
from  a  silent  and  depressing  meal.  “I  make 
e^ry  excuse  for  him,  bnt  I  am  disturbed  abont 
the  effect  of  his  moodiness  on  the  children. 
They  cannot  understand  that  their  father  is 
tired,  that  his  business  vexes  him,  and  that  he 
dreads  the  morrow,  not  knowing  what  it  may 
bring  forth.  He  either  has  no  appetite,  or  he 
waits  on  ns  as  if  the  food  were  to  be  snatched 
on  the  eve  of  an  execution,  and  my  yonng  peo¬ 
ple  hurry  away  out  of  the  dolefnl  home  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  can  do  to  detain  them  there.  “ 

A  great  deal  is  said  and  written  abont  the 
wife’s  duty  to  meet  her  husband  with  a  smile, 
no  matter  what  her  trials  during  fhe  day  and 
in  his  absence  may  have  been.  Surely  it  is 
equally  his  duty  to  meet  her  in  a  tranquil  and 
contented  manner,  and  to  leave  his  business 
cares  behind  him.  Food  partaken  of  in  morbid 
temper  does  not  easily  digest.  The  family 
board  should  be  more  than  cheerful ;  it  should 
be  gay,  and  everybody  should  save  a  bright 
anecdote,  a  merry  saying,  a  happy  thought  for, 
repetition  there. 

“Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow,’’  is  the 
present  message  of  the  Master  to  every  disci¬ 
ple.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
idle,  that  we  are  to  be  improvident,  or  to  lack 
thrift.  It  means  only  this,  that  we  are  every 
day  to  do  onr  very  best  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God. 

Ye  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine; 

Without  his  high  behest 
Ye  shali  not  in  the  mountain  pine 
Disturb  the  sparrow’s  nest. 

Dear  friends,  if  any  of  us  need  the  caution, 
let  ns  take  heed  to  it.  Let  the  family  table 


three  times  a  day  be  so  "pleasant  a  rallying 
place  that  children  shall  come  to  it  fearlessly 
and  with  joyful  steps.  And  let  not  the  heads 
of  the  house  have  to  walk  softly  lest  they  shall 
stir  op  fault-finding  or  provoke  wrath  in  each 
other.  — Christian  Herald 


AN  OPINION  FROM  SCOTT’S  CORNERS. 

W.  K.  T.  Smellie,  B.  A. 

The  other  night  down  at  Scott’s  Corners 
were  collected  in  the  store  a  half-dozen  or  so, 
some  neighboring  farmers,  one  or  two  from  the 
Corners  and  a  grocery  traveler  well  known 
there  for  his  regular  visits  to  Donald  Ander¬ 
son,  the  store-keeper.  Among  the  rest  were 
John  Cameron,  the  blacksmith,  and  old  Allan 
MoLacblan,  who  has  made  and  mended  the 
shoes  of  the  folk  abont  here  for  many  years. 
Hugh  Robertson,  the  commercial  man,  who, 
like  the  rest,  is  a  Presbyterian,  had  a  few  days 
before  been  in  Ottawa,  and  had  been  at  the 
Assembly. 

He  had,  as  I  gathered,  been  telling  bis 
friends  abont  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and,  when  I  entered  to  make  a  small  pnrcbasei 
they  were  talking  abont  the  apparent  decadence 
in  yonng  people's  societies  during  the  past  year. 

“It  was  to  be  expeckit  that  they  wnd  gang 
dooD,  for  there  war  ower  mony  o’  them,’’  said 
Allan,  in  his  oracular  way. 

“How  do  yon  make  that  out?’’  asked  the 
blacksmith,  whose  burly  form  rested  somewhat 
precariously,  as  it  seemed,  on  an  upturned 
soap-box.  “I  thought  you  favored  all  means 
of  doing  good,  and  surely,  none  of  them  is  do¬ 
ing  ill.  ’’ 

“A’m  no  sayin’  that  pny  o’  them  dis  ony 
ill,  bnt  belike  they’ll  dae  mair  guid  if  they  ca’ 
cannier  than  they  hae  been  daein’.  Noo, 
there’s  my  Jeanie;  she  gangs  till  the  kirk 
twice  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  tae  the  Sabbath 
schule  afore  the  mornin*  service,  and  a’m 
tbankfn’  that  she  dis;  on  Monday,  there’s  the 
minister’s  Bible  Class,  and  that’s  guid,  bnt 
no  vera  mony  gae  till’t  noo;  then  the  next 
nicht  there  is  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  prayer-meeting,  baith 
daein’  a’  the  guid  they  can.  I  canna  say  aboot 
the  Christian  Endeavor,  bnt  I  ken  that  vera 
few  gang  till  the  prayer-meetin’,  for  I  gae 
there  reglar  mysel’  wi’  Jeanie.  Then  on 
Thursday,  every  fortnicht,  the  Mission  Band 
meets,  and  last  year  they  did  rale  weel,  and 
raised  a  heap  o’  money.  On  Friday  nicht  the 
Temperance  League  meets,  and  there’s  choir 
practice  on  Saturday.  The  nature  o’  man  or 
wnmman  aether  needs  abundant  grace  tae  gang 
till  a’  thae  meetin’s. ’’ 

The  blacksmith  was  fidgett'.ng  on  his  soap¬ 
box  while  Allan  was  uttering  this,  for  him, 
nnusnally  long  speech,  and  as  soon  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  ceased  speaking,  he  spoke  np : 

“What  one  of  the  meetings  or  societies 
would  yon  do  away  with,  Allan?  Yon  say 
nothing  against  any  one.  ’  ’ 

“They’re  a’  guid,  bnt  there  are  ower  mony 
o’  them,’’  replied  the  old  man,  coming  back 
to  his  first  statement. 

“What  do  you  think  abont  it,  Anderson?’’ 
said  Robertson,  turning  to  the  store  keeper 
who  had  said  nothing,  and  who,  from  his 
speaking  bnt  seldom,  is  regarded  as  rather  sa¬ 
gacious.  He  is  a  shrewd,  clear-headed  man, 
of  which  fact  his  success  in  business  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence. 

“What’s  that,  Robertson?’’  said  Anderson, 
who  had  been  tying  up  my  parcel,  and  who, 
although  he  had  heard  the  conversation, 
wanted  a  few  minutes  more  in  which  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

“Allan  here  thinks  there  are  too  many  socie¬ 
ties  and  meetings  in  the  ohnrch,  and  Oameron 
wants  to  know  which  ones  he  would  drop. 
What  do  yon  think  abont  it?’’ 


“I  do  not  think  that  there  are  too  many  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  Ohnrch,  bnt  I’m  sure  that  in 
small  places,  if  the  people,  the  yonng  folk  es- 
peoially,  attend  regularly  all  the  eooiety  meet¬ 
ings  and  practices,  they  will  be  kept  busy  or 
else  they  will  find  time  for  these  by  negleoting 
the  church  duties  that  are  incumbent  on  all, 
and  are  perhaps  of  a  less  entertaining  oharao- 
ter.  Of  course,  in  large  congregations,  this  is 
not  noticed  so  much,  as  one  set  work  one  so¬ 
ciety  and  another  set,  another,  and  thns  all  the 
societies  may  be  sufficiently  supported.’’ 

“I  believe  yon  are  right  there,’’  said  Robert 
son,  “bnt  what  do  yon  think  of  the  falling  off 
in  Yonng  People’s  Societies?’’ 

“Well,  it  looks  to  me  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  Yonng  folk  are  enthusiastic, 
and  when  societies  are  started,  many  of  them 
go  in  for  these  and  work  with  great  vigor  for 
a  while.  Soon,  some  grow  tired  and  drop  out, 
or  select  the  one  in  which  the  most  interest  is 
felt  and  neglect  the  rest.  It  is  just  as  well  for 
the  work  of  the  society  that  these  should  cease 
to  be  members;  and  it  is  just  as  well  for  the 
Ohnrch  to  have  societies  die  when  they  are 
weak,  if  thereby  another  branch  of  the  Church’s 
work  receive  more  vigorous  support.  Better 
one  strong  healthy  society  or  mission  band  in  a 
congregation,  than  three  or  four  half-dead  or¬ 
ganizations.  ’’ 

As  I  passed  ont  of  the  store-door  I  heard 
Allan  say, 

“Ye’ve  a  lang  heid,  Maister  Anderson, 
though  a’m  no  rale  sure  what  yer  plan  is, 
whatever.’’ — The  Presbyterian  Review. 


CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHKISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  .4T  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 

By  <>ii«  who  loves  them. 

THE  STORY  OF  HANS  EDEGE 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  GREENLAND. 

Beloved  Children  :  Last  month  I  gave  you 
an  outline  of  the  land  and  the  people  of  Ice¬ 
land  and  Greenland  as  a  kind  of  frame  or  set¬ 
ting  of  the  picture.  To-day  let  me  give  yon 
the  picture  itself— no  not  itself,  bnt  himself, 
the  living,  breathing  man— Hans  Egede,  who 
so  lived  that  he  could  never  die.  The  man 
who  wrote  his  name  and  life  in  tears  and  blood 
on  the  rocks  and  ice  of  Greenland  so  indelibly 
that  neither  cold  nor  heat,  time  nor  change  can 
ever  efface  it. 

Job  prayed,  yon  know  (chapter  xix.  28  and 
24)  that  his  words  might  be  (1)  written,  (2) 
printed,  (3)  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
in  the  rock  forever.  His  prayer  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  dear  children,  in  each  of  onr  lives,  if 
we  will.  Onr  words,  our  deeds,  nay  onr  very 
thoughts,  may  be  so  written,  printed  and  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  lives  of  others  that  long  after 
we  have  “parsed  away’’  as  the  saying  is,  they 
will  be  re-written,  re-printed,  re-engraved,  re¬ 
published  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  who  never  saw  ns  and  whom  we 
never  saw  in  this  world. 

New  editions  of  onr  “works,”  in  a  new 
sense  will  be  published,  to  be  “read,” 
“marked,  learned,”  and  “inwardly  digested,” 
perhaps  for  ages  to  come,  and  children  yet  un¬ 
born  will  rise  up  and  bless  God  that  we  were 
ever  born  and  lived  and  died,  to  be  living  wit¬ 
nesses,  living  lights  along  the  dark  avenues  of 
time,  and  guiding  those  “that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  way  of 
peace”  (St.  Luke  i.  79). 

The  man — the  hero  of  our  story— certainly 
was  and  did  all  this.  More  than  215  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1686,  a  child  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
way  who  was  to  be  God’s  chosen  vessel  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  Greenland  and  do  for  the 
land  and  the  people  what  none  had  ever  done, 
and  better  still,  be  to  them  what  none  had  ever 
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been.  Oopenhagen — "Hayen  of '  Merchants ’’ — 
the  beantifnl,  historic  capital  of  Denmark,  was 
the  home  of  his  school-boy  days.  Oopenhagen, 
the  city  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Danish 
sculptor,  a  statne  of  whom  stands  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  Central  Park,  New  York  City. 
At  twenty-one,  Egede  was  ordained  a  pastor  of 
Yaagen  in  northern  Norway,  and  here  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  woman — sorely  a  marriage  made  in 
heaven — Gerlrode  Reisk,  who  was  to  be  to  him 
“a  help  meet”  indeed,  the  guide  and  strength 
of  his  life  in  many  a  dark  path  and  trying 
hour  of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  heard  in  some 
way  the  story  of  the  ancient  colonists  of  Green¬ 
land.  As  he  read  the  record  it  burnt  its  way 
into  his  mind,  fired  his  sool  and  set  him  at 
work  to  do  something  for  those  that  were  left 
of  them,  if  any,  in  that  icy  oonntry,  so 
strangely  misnamed  '  *  OreenlmA.  ’  His  whole 
soul  was  now  afiame  with  a  two  fold  purpose. 
1st.  To  find  the  descendants  of  the  old  Norwe¬ 
gian  colonists,  if  any  remained,  and  give 
them  the  Gospel.  For  if  you  look  at  our  last 
talk,  yon  will  see  that  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century,  people  like  Bed  Erik  from  Iceland 
had  gone  over  to  Greenland  and  founded  colo¬ 
nies  among  the  natives;  one  called  the  "East¬ 
ern”  and  the  other  the  "Western  Colony,”  be¬ 
ing  the  most  notable. 

3d.  His  other  engrossing  thought  was  to 
reach  and  preach  to  the  natives,  the  "Esqui¬ 
maux,  ”  or  "Eskimo,  ”  as  we  call  them  now. 
fiishop  Walsh  says  these  two  thoughts  "soon 
became  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  his  whole 
sool  before  it, but  likemany  another  grand  de¬ 
sign  it  had  to  encounter  obstacles  of  every 
kind,  which  only  served  to  swell  the  flood  they 
endeavored  to  arrest.  ’  ’ 

How  true  this  is,  my  dear  boys  and  girls, 
you  will  find  proved  when  God  puts  some 
heaven-born  thought  into  your  soul  and  yon  go 
about  to  carry  it  out.  Listen  to  some  of  the 
things  the  young  enthusiast  met  with  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  conquered.  What  do  yon 
think  of  this  answer  from  a  bishop  whom 
Egede  asked  to  help  him  in  his  design.  "No 
doubt,  ’  ’  said  the  bishop,  '  ‘  Greenland  is  part  of 
America  and  cannot  be  far  from  Cuba,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  gold,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
go  there  will  bring  back  vast  riches.  ” 

Not  a  very  wise  or  a  cheering  answer  to  a 
young  ardent  soul,  bent  on  winning  a  nation  to 
God.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  trial. 
Egede’s  wife  so  far  had  known  nothing  of  his 
purpose.  When  she  did,  with  all  her  might 
and  with  all  his  friends  she  set  herself  against 
him  in  his  desire  and  plan.  And  for  six  years 
— how  long  they  must  have  seemed  to  him — 
she  kept  up  the  fight.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
she  was  honest,  and  thought  that  she  was  doing 
God’s  service  in  trying  to  keep  her  husband  at 


Loss  of  Appetite 

Fecomes  more  common  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  funcitional  weakness 
which  will  manifest  itself  more  seriously  if 
neglected — in  a  generally  run-down  or 
debilitated  condition  of  the  sj'stem. 

The  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs 
need  attention— they  must  be  strengthened 
and  toned 

“I  had  no  appetite  and  was  fast  falling  away 
and  petting  weak.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  gave  me  a  good  appetite,  so  I  can  eat 
almost  anything  placed  before  me,  and  I  am  gain¬ 
ing  strength  and  flesh.  I  lieartily  recommend 
Hood’s  .Sarsaparilla  to  the  weak  and  suffering.” 
Noel  Whipkey,  HIgbee,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Restores  appetite— gives  permanent  diges¬ 
tive  strength  and  vigor. 


home,  on  the  well  worn  plea,  "Are  there  not 
heathen  enough  at  home  to  care  for?” 

Bat  God  was  working  through  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  heart  that  was  the  head  and 
front  of  it. 

Prayer  has  solved  so  many  hard  problems ; 
and  driven  to  it  by  their  very  difflcnlties, 
husband  and  wife,  on  their  knees  looking  for 
guidance,  became  one  in  a  new  way.  God 
touched  her  heart,  changed  her  mind,  gave  her 
new  light,  showed  her  the  vision  of  the  "man 
of  Macedonia”  (Acts  xvi.  9)  as  the  "man  of 
Greenland,”  saying  in  her  own  tongue  and 
with  a  pathos  she  could  not  resist,  ‘  ‘  Come  over 
into  Greenland  and  help  ns.” 

Then,  again  like  a  true  woman,  who  when 
once  changed  is  changed  through  and  through, 
she  becomes  even  more  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
than  her  husband,  and  became  as  one  has  said 
in  telling  this  story,  "The  good  angel  of  his 
missionary  life.” 

And  truly  he  needed  just  such  a  helper  as  she, 
and  at  this  time  especially. 

Clouds  were  gathering.  Troubles  were 
thickening.  But  here  again  the  old  text  was 
true:  "Two  are  better  than  one:  because  they 
have  a  good  reward  for  their  labor  (Ecclesi¬ 
astes  iv.  9). 

The  wife  stood  by  the  husband  and  the  hus¬ 
band  by  the  wife,  and  God  stood  not  only  hy, 
but  within  them  both  and  proved  again  the 
truth  of  the  word:  "Greater  is  he  that  is  in 
you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world”  (IJohn  iv.4). 

Now  they  are  in  Copenhagen  pleading  with 
merchants  and  other  moneyed  men  to  supply 
the  means  needed  for  the  great  evangelistic 
effort.  But  it  seemed  in  vain.  And  yet  "not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  xv.  58).  No,  not 
even  when  for  thirteen  long  years  the  ‘ '  brave 
two”— Hans  and  his  wife — went  on,  and  in 
and  out  among  nobles  and  peasants,  telling 
the  story  of  Greenland's  needs  and  how  they 
might  be  met.  For,  boys  and  girls,  they  had 
the  "faith  of  God”  (see  margin  St.  Mark  xi. 
22),  which  always  brings  victory  even  out  of 
defeat. 

And  so  at  last  they  won.  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Frederick  lY.,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
enterprise.  Enough  money  was  raised  to  make 
a  start  and  provide  for  immediate  needs. 

Hans  Egede  was  appointed  leader  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  head  of  the  new  colony  of  Danish 
traders  with  the  Greenlanders.  .  .  .  The  start 
is  made.  Ton  can  picture  the  scene  for  your¬ 
selves  as  it  is  outlined  for  ns  in  Bishop  Walsh’s 
sketch  and  in  other  accounts. 

The  wife  and  four  children  with  forty  other 
persons  set  sail  with  Egede  in  May,  1721,  from 
Bergen,  a  city  and  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  and  the  second  largest  town  in  the 
country. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


THE  SECRET  CHAMBER. 

Julia  C.  Dorr. 

Into  the  secret  chamber  of  my  heart 
Wherein  no  mortal  enters.  Lord,  come  Thou, 

And  make  Thy  dwelling  place  ere  day  depart  1 

Even  now  the  clouds  are  golden  in  the  west ; 

The  long,  slant  shadows  creep  across  the  way ; 

Thy  glory  fades  on  yonder  mountain  crest. 

It  will  be  nightfall  soon,  for  faint  and  far 
The  pallid  moon,  a  silver  crescent,  hangs 
Above  the  low  reach  of  the  horizon  bar. 

The  night  is  lonely  and  beset  with  fears  1 

Come  Thou,  O  Lord,  come  in  and  dwell  with  me 
Through  the  long  darkness  till  the  dawn  appears  I 

O  Thou  who  didst  create  the  human  heart. 

Didst  Thou  not  make  one  sure  place  for  Thyself  7 
It  is  high  sanctuary  where  Thou  art  I 

Thou  knowest,  ah.  Thou  knowest  1  Words  are  weak; 

When  the  tongue  falters  and  the  lips  are  dumb. 
Thou  knowest  all  the  yearning  heart  would  speak  1 

The  unuttered  prayer  Thou  hearest.  Lo  I  the  shrine 
Walts  for  Thy  presence  !  Ere  the  day  be  done 
Take  Thou  possession,  O  Thou  Guest  Divine ! 

CongregationaHiit. 


Q  Talked 

^  j  into  taking  cheap 
washing  powders 
^  in  the  belief  that 
they are equal 
to  PEARL- 
INEI  Grocers 
who  want  lo 
work  off  unsalable  goods; 
peddlers,  prize-givers,  etc.,  all 
say  "This  is  }ust  as  good.*’ 
"much  cheaper,**  "same 
thing,’*  Don’t  be  deceived. 
The  most  effective,  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  best  made,  is  649 


Pearline,  unequaled 


PRINCE  PUMPERNICKEL. 

When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a  little  Prussian 
tramp  roaming  at  will  in  the  leafy  shade  of 
the  Grnnewald,  near  Berlin.  Here  he  was  one 
day  pursued  by  some  nimble-footed  boys,  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  spring  up  a  tree  they 
caught  him  and  took  him  to  Tante  Lola  where 
she  sat  enjoying  herself  on  a  bench  in  the 
forest. 

He  was  a  very  small  prince,  indeed,  and  so 
tired  from  his  hard  scramble  that  he  did  not 
try  to  get  away  from  Tante ’s  gentle  hands. 
She  told  her  little  friends  that  they  might 
weave  him  a  house  of  grass  and  take  him  back 
with  them  to  the  city,  and  the  next  day  he 
should  have  a  crystal  palace  and  live  as  a  prince 
should.  When  home  was  reached  the  children 
gathered  about  the  grass  house  to  see  how  the 
prince  had  stood  the  dusty  journey  in  the  hot 
oars. 

On  the  way  he  had  quietly  changed  his  coat 
and  now  in  a  fresh  suit  of  light  green  he  did 
not  look  much  like  the  brown-coated  tramp  of 
the  Grnnewald.  He  was  very  lively  and 
winked  his  black  eyes  in  a  merry  manner  as 
if  to  say,  "There,  now  I  don’t  you  think  this  a 
much  prettier  suit  than  the  other  one?” 

As  the  children  had  seen  no  valise  or  bag¬ 
gage  of  any  kind  when  they  captured  him, 
they  were  amazed  at  his  quick  change  of  dress. 
He  was  very  kindly  treated  and  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  for  the  night,  with  the 
promise  that  he  should  soon  have  his  own 
house  and  grounds  and  chosen  food.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  following  day,  he  was  escorted  to 
his  own  residence,  on  the  front  of  which  was 
its  name  in  gold  letters,  "Pumpernickel 
Schlojs.  ”  The  lower  court  was  strewn  thickly 
with  wet  sand  and  over  this  was  a  carpet  of 
moss  and  green  leaves.  Reaching  from  thi 
ground  floor  to  the  wire  netting  of  the  castle 
roof,  was  a  little  staircase  like  a  ladder. 

Instead  of  entering  his  house  by  the  lower 
court,  Prince  Pumpernickel,  in  true  oriental 
fashion,  was  let  down  from  the  roof  onto  the 
mossy  floor  of  his  new  home.  But  his  little 
Highness  quickly  scrambled  up  the  ladder, 
and  with  his  best  clothes  on,  sat  nearly  all 
day  asleep  on  the  top  round.  When  he  wak- 
eneil  his  dinner  was  served  and  he  snapped  at 
it  like  a  little  savage.  As  soon  as  one  piece 
was  gulped  down  he  blinked  bis  eyes,  darted 
out  his  tongue  and  asked  for  more.  As  he  ate 
heartily  and  only  of  the  choicest  delicacies,  it 
was  sometimes  hard  to  provide  enough  for  him. 
He  was  told  that  salad  was  served  for  him  in 
the  courtyard  below,  but  for  two  days  he  re¬ 
fused  to  descend.  To  his  new  friends  who 
were  not  used  to  his  habits,  it  seemed  s 
though  he  were  pouting  like  a  naughty  boy 
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who  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  bed,  for  poor  little 
Prince  Pamperniokel  was  often  so  fast  asleep 
on  his  ladder  that  bat  for  his  long,  slender 
hands  tightly  clasped  on  the  projecting  top,  he 
mnst  have  lost  his  balance  and  been  tumbled 
into  his  lettuce  bed. 

On  the  third  day  when  his  breakfast  was 
brought  he  had  disappeared,  and  as  it  was  dull 
weather,  threatening  rain,  the  children  missed 
the  fun  of  preparing  his  meals,  or  watching 
the  drowsy  little  prince  actually  sleeping  at 
his  post.  They  peered  under  the  leaves  and 
moss  but  nowhere  could  they  spy  his  bright 
black  eyes,  or  a  bit  of  his  pretty  green  coat. 

The  following  day  as  they  were  wondering 
where  he  was,  they  heard  a  strange  squeak,  and 
running  to  the  castle  they  saw  the  prince  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  clad  in  his  common 
brown  suit,  eating  salad  Suddenly  he  caught 
hold  of  one  side  of  the  ladder  with  his  thin 
fingers,  and  like  a  spry  little  monkey  swung 
himself  from  round  to  round  until  he  reached 
the  top.  There  he  perched,  holding  fast  with 
both  hands,  and  as  the  children  stood  watching 
him,  gradually  his  coat  changed  from  rusty 
brown  to  Nile  green,  and  he  swelled  out  his 
throat  and  blew  a  big  bubble  from  the  comer 
of  his  mouth  and  let  ont  a  hoarse,  ugly  croak. 

What!  a  prinoe,  living  in  a  crystal  palace, 
make  such  a  frog- like  noise  I  Yes,  for  he  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  he  wasn’t  a  prinoe  at  all, 
and  he  was  such  an  honest  little  fellow  that 
it  troubled  him  greatly  to  be  shot  up  in  a 
house  where  he  oould  not  tell  for  certain  what 
the  weather  was  going  to  be,  and  so  be  forced 
often  to  go  out  or  come  in  at  the  wrong  time. 
Although  he  found  it  rather  nice  to  have  his 
meals  caught  for  him,  still  he  didn’t  like 
castles  or  staircases,  so  his  heart  jumped  into 
his  throat  and  the  big  noise  was  the  only  way 
of  saying  eagerly:  "My  dear  little  friends,  do 
take  me  back  to  Granewald  and  let  me  again 
be  a  happy  little  tree-toad  clinging  to  the 
rough,  brown  bar,  or  biding  in  the  sand  when 
I  have  on  my  rainy- day  dress,  or  else  sitting 
among  the  bright  leaves  and  croaking  in  the 
sunshine  when  I  don  my  cheerful  green  suit.’’ 

So  Pamperniokel  Sobloss  was  closed  and  the 
little  live  barometer,  Prinoe  Pamperniokel, 
went  back  to  live  his  free  and  happy  life 
among  the  little  folk  of  his  kind  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Granewald. —The  Advance. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Brown:  "I  understand  that  Senator  Green 
wanted  you  to  act  as  his  private  secretary.  ’  ’ 

Simmons:  "He  did;  but  I  wouldn’t  accept 
the  position,  because  I  should  have  to  sign 
everything  Green,  per  Simmons. ’’—Exchange. 

The  British  officers  in  South  Africa  can 
laugh  at  a  joke,  even  if  it  is  against  them- 
They  tell  this  story  of  an  interview  between 
Kitchener  and  the  Boer  general,  Botha. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fruitless  conference 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  Botha  said : 

"Well,  I  most  be  gone.’’ 

"Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,’’  said  Kitchener,  hos¬ 
pitably.  "Yon  haven’t  got  to  catch  a  train.’’ 
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"Bnt  that’s  just  what  I  have  got  to  do,’’ 
answered  Botha,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

And  so  he  had,  for  two  days  later  he  caught 
and  looted  a  train  on  the  Delagoa  line  not  far 
from  the  place  of  meeting. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


that  there  is  no  indication  of  any  time  when 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  To  this  day,  in 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  meteors  of 
this  date  are  referred  to  as  "Saint  Lawrence’s 
tears,’’  this  being  the  saint’s  day. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  earth  in  August 
of  each  year  passes  through  a  cloud  of  mete- 

SCHOOLS  _ 


SEA-HARYESTS. 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 

They  are  bringing  home  ihe  hay 
From  the  marshes  on  the  bay, 

The  green  wet  marshes  where  the  salt  tides  ran ; 
Loads  of  seaweed,  dank  and  brown. 

They  are  bringing  through  the  town, 

And  the  boat-sails  are  glancing  in  the  sun. 

Never  plow  has  turned  the  plain 
Of  the  vast  and  rolling  main  : 

Neptune's  gardens  bloom  with  none  to  till ; 

And  the  myriad  tribes  that  creep. 

Dive  and  wallo  v  in  the  deep. 

Range  unherded  at  their  own  wild  will. 

Yet  exhanstless  riches  flow 
From  the  salty  tracks  below, 

Where  the  blanched  groves  and  budding  corals  be  ; 
Hourly  as  the  breakers  roll. 

Every  nation  takes  its  toll 
Ftem  the  blind  teeming  pastures  of  the  sea. 

Aye,  and  Fancy,  by  whose  grace 
Labor  keeps  a  morning  face. 

She  too  hovers  where  the  sea-birds  call. 

And  from  some  mysterious  cave, 

Far  below  the  blue,  blue  wave. 

Brings  back  the  rarest  harvest  of  them  all  1 

—TouUu'  Companion. 
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THE  AVGUST  SKY  AND  THE  STARS. 

August  is  the  month  of  meteors  or  shooting 
stars,  and  if  you  go  out  any  clear  evening  and 
keep  a  watch  on  the  northeastern  sky,  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  one  meteor 
after  another,  which  yon  may  refer  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  great  Perseid  group  of  meteors. 

It  may  not  be  an  imposing  sight  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  dazzled  by  something  big,  the 
little  flash  of  light  that  gleams  a  moment 
along  the  sky,  bnt  it  is  wondrous  to  those  who 
think  as  they  gaze.  This  tiny  fragment  of 
matter  which  comes  into  our  atmosphere  and 
blazes  out  for  a  moment,  before  it  finishes  its 
long  history  and  is  united  forever  with  the 
matter  of  our  world,  has  a  story  quite  as  won¬ 
derful  as  that  of  the  great  and  glowing  dogstar 
which  now  rides  across  the  sky  in  company 
with  the  sun,  and  which,  if  this  were  an 
earlier  age,  would  be  duly  charged  with  a  full 
responsibility  for  the  hot  weather  and  the 
drought. 

Before  star  catalogues  were  thought  of  and 
an  occasional  star  would  not  be  missed  it  was 
believed  that  meteors  were  actually  stars  that 
had  become  loosened  from  the  ‘  *  firmament,  ’  ’ 
possibly  by  the  angels  dancing  overhead,  and 
were  so  precipitated  upon  the  earth.  Of 
coarse,  this  theory  vanished  long  ago,  but  the 
real  nature  of  the  phenomenon  remained  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  doubt  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Still  more  recent  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  these  minute  bodies,  most  of  them 
probably  no  largei  than  grains  of  sand,  are  not 
mere  erratic  wanderers  in  space,  but  have  their 
orbits  which  they  fulfil  as  faithfully  as  the 
giant  Jupiter  or  any  of  the  sun’s  great  family. 

It  is  only  when,  after  their  long  millions  of 
years  of  wandering,  they  come  into  the  grasp 
of  the  earth’s  attractive  power,  that  they  are 
able  for  a  single  instant  to  make  their  being 
known,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  the 
body  which  has  given  them  so  brilliant  a  re¬ 
ception. 

We  may  not  trace  the  origin  of  occasional 
and  chance  meteors,  but  where  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  well-defined  "swarms"  or  groups  it  is 
possible  to  tell  something  of  their  history. 
The  meteor  group  which  we  are  considering 
has  been  a  regular  feature  for  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust  for  BO  long  a  time  in  the  history  of  man 
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orites,  and  aa  it  ia  impoaaible  for  any  kind  of 
giant  planet  or  tiny  meteorite,  to  stand 
still  for  eyen  a  moment,  it  follows  irresistibly 
that  the  meteor  swarm  into  which  we  plnnge 
each  year  mnst  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  con* 
tinnons  stream  flowing  past  the  point  in  the 
earth^B  orbit  which  is  reached  abont  Angnst 
10  of  each  year.  It  is  further  obrions  that  this 
river  of  meteoric  matter,  in  order  to  flow  nn- 
intermptedly  through  ages  past  a  given  point, 
mnst  be  engaged  in  making  a  circuit  of  some 
kind.  Observations  of  the  directions  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  meteorites  lead  to  the  oonolnsion 
that  this  enormones  aggregation  moves  in  a 
very  elliptical  circuit  abont  the  sun,  stretching 
in  a  continuous  stream  out  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  or  more  than  three  thousand  millions 
of  miles  away,  and  thence  returning,  filling 
this  space  with  a  continuous  flight  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  matter.  How  very  broad  this  stream 
is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  earth, 
moving  with  an  orbital  velocity  of  more  than 
seventeen  miles  a  second,  is  more  than  a  month 
crossing  it.  For  this  reason,  though  the  meteors 
are  usually  more  abundant  Angnst  9,  10  and 
11,  they  may  be  seen  any  clear  evening  from 
July  20  to  August  20. 

That  these  particles  have  been  circling  abont 
the  sun  for  ages  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  scattered  along  their  enormous  course 
with  tolerable  though  not  absolute  uniformity. 

That  they  had  an  origin  outside  the  solar 
system  is  almost  certainly  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  stream  ia  not  far  from  being  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  eoliptio,  and  the 
motion  retrograde — that  ia,  from  East  to  West. 
But  how'this  debris  of  some  wrecked  or  uncom¬ 
pleted  world  came  to  have  its  being,  who  can 
tell? 


TKe  L.  D.  O,  Clxib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  I)ey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


I  am  wondering  why  I  do  not  hear  of  any 
new  L.  D.  O.  members,  or  whether  you  boys 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  enlist  in 
our  ranks!  For  here  it  is  after  the  first  of 
August,  the  date  set  for  sending  in  any  new 
names,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  as  if  enough  acci¬ 
dents  could  have  happened  to  delay  every  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  yon,  does  it?  ' 


Don’t  He  the  top  of  your 
Jelly  und  pre.-^erve  jars  In 
the  old  lushioued  way.  Heal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coating  of  pure, 
rellned  rarartine  wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useiul  Inn  dozen  other 
waysat>out  the  bouse. 
Full  directions  with 
each  TOiind  rake. 

Bold  everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


However  that  may  be,  we  are  all  very  glad 
indeed  to  welcome  a  new  member,  whose  name 
was  mentioned  several  weeks  ago,  and  that  is 
Sheldon  Smith  Tates,  Oleveland,  O.  I  have 
mislaid  the  first  letter  telling  me  abont  the 
new  member,  and  if  his  name  is  not  written 
correctly,  will  either  Sheldon  O.  or  Sheldon 
Y.  (as  I  think  we  shall  have  to  call  these  cous¬ 
ins)  let  me  know;  and  of  course  we  would  like 
to  know  his  age. 

Starr  Lloyd  writes: 

Dear  Miss  Bat:  1  heartily  approve  Sheldon 
Smith  Tates.  I  wrote  to  him  some  weeks  ago 
at  Oanajobarie,  N.  T.,  where  he  was  spending 
the  summer  but  probably  be  did  not  get  the 
letter.  .  . 

The  verses  abont  the  “  Youthful  Patriot” 
were  fine,  1  think. 

Faithfully,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

The  next  two  communications  will  speak  for 
themselves— and  speak  very  well,  tool 

Dear  Editor:  1  enclose  the  Treasurer’s  re¬ 
port. 

While  we  are  having  the  officers’  pictures 
couldn’t  we  have  the  picture  of  the  Editor, 
too? 

Until  the  last  of  Angnst  letters  to  my  cousin 
should  be  addressed  Canajoharie,  N.  T.  After 
Angnst  he  will  be  in  Cleveland,  O. ,  at  582  East 
Prospect  street. 

I  think  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club  are  dne 
to  the  friend  who  so  generonsly  paid  the  extra 
expense  of  the  badges. 

Tours  truly,-  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


Treasurer’s  Report. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Olnb  respectfully  submits  the  following  report 
from  April  nntil  August  1,  1901 : 


iVUi* 

April  10  Received  from  Starr  H.  Lloyd  for  mem¬ 
bership  fee . 

.  “  10  Received  from  Varick  P.  Martin  for 

membership  fee  and  annual  dues . 

“  SO  Received  from  Chadsey  Nichols  for  mem¬ 
bership  fee . 

“  20  Received  throngh  Mrs.  Honghton  Henry 

Leiper's  membership  fee . 

“  25  Received  from  Henry  L.  .Tones  for  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  annual  dues . 

May  17  Received  from  Starr  H.  Lloyd  for  an- 


•*  21  Received  from  D.  Watson  Wright  for 

membership  fee . 

“  31  Received  from  Mtvs  Ray  for  Willie 

Kirpitrick’s  membership  fee  and  an¬ 
nual  dues . 

June  6  Received  from  Stuari  Eyton  for  mem- 

berehlp  fee  and  and  annual  dues . 

“  12  Received  from  Miss  Ray  for  member. 

ship  fees  and  annual  dues  of  Rudd  D. 

■  Wood.  Seward  Elphrlc.  Wm.  O’Brien, 

Russell  Ogden,  J.  Harold  Lilllbridge 

and  Fay  Parker .  2 

“  2(1  Received  from  R.  S.  Ould  for  member- 

berahlp  fees  and  annual  dues . 

July  4  Received  of  D.  C.  McMurtrle  for  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  annual  dues . 
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$6  20 

Sent  to  the  Secretary  for  postage  to  send 
Constitution  to  members .  64 


Aug,  1  Cash  In  Treasurer’s  hands  .  85  66 

Richard  Shbldon  Ould, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1901.  Treasurer. 


In  the  places  where  it  says  ‘‘Received  from 
Miss  Ray  for,  etc.,”  it  means  simply  that  the 
money  has  been  sent  to  me  and  I  have  for¬ 
warded  it  to  Sheldon  O.  All  items  after  Au¬ 
gust  1  will  appear  in  the  Treasurer’s  monthly 
report  for  September. 

As  for  the  matter  of  the  editor’s  picture,  we 
will  wait,  at  least,  I  think,  until  those  of  the 
officers  have  been  published. 

And  that  makes  me  think,  I  suppose  yon  all 
bave  in  mind  that  the  votes  for  officers  are  to 
reach  me  by  August  18,  have  yon  not? 

That  some  of  yon  boys  write  to  one  another 
abont  L  D.  O.  and  other  matters,  I  know.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  yon  would  like  to  do  so,  and 
do  not  know  the  full  addresses  of  the  boys?  If 
yon  would  like  to,  1  am  very  willing  to  serve 
as  a  medinm  and  tell  any  boy  any  other  boy’s 
address  I 

N.  B  — The  Editor  of  the  Evangelist  heartily 
approves  of  the  request  for  the  picture  of  the 
Editor  of  the  1^  D.  O.  Club. 
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TKe  King’s  DaugK- 
ters’  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street- 

Mbs.  JcLiAM  Hbatb,  Chairman. 

M»8  Annib  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Claba  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  CuABLOTTE  A.  Watekbdbt.  Head-Worker. 

FRISU  AIK  FOR  THE  MOTHEBS. 

On  the  first  of  Angnst  thirteen  mothers  with 
their  eighteen  little  ones  were  started  for  the 
Oatskills  and  a  more  blissfnl  party  it  wonld 
be  hard  to  imagine.  Most  of  the  women  were 
members  of  the  “Home  Makers’  Olnb,”  know¬ 
ing  eaoh  other  well  and  delighted  to  be  to¬ 
gether,  and  coming  from  homes  of  snob  con¬ 
stant  toil  and  privation  that  the  thought  even 
of  rest  and  recreation  bad  rarely  gained  an  en¬ 
trance  to  their  weary  brains.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  What-so-ever  Oirole, 
we  had  been  able  to  send  the  older  boys  of 
their  families  to  Staten  Island  for  the  fort¬ 
night,  and  the  little  ones  were  going  with 
them,  so  they  were  trnly  starting  care  free. 
The  delight  of  the  new  sensation  was  evident, 
they  joked  and  langbed  like  children,  mnoh 
more  in  fact  than  a  party  of  children  wonld 
have  done,  for  in  any  new  surroundings  the 
little  people  are  generally  overawed  by  a  heavy 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  heavy  lines  of  care 
were  already  lets  apparent  and  strangers  turned 
to  look  a  second  time  at  their  beaming  faces. 

All  house  mothers  agree,  I  think,  in  declar¬ 
ing  the  happiest  weeks  in  their  snmmer  homes 
to  be  those  when  the  mothers  come  and  jnst 
give  themselves  up  to  fnn  and  frolic,  ready  to 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  any  plans  made  for 
their  entertainment. 

On  the  16tb,  this  party  returns  and  another 
is  to  take  their  places,  and  we  hope  before  the 
cool  weather  comes  to  give  all  oar  mothers  a 
breath  of  pure  conntry  air— that  is  if  oar  funds 
hold  out.  In  discussing  these  plans  and  the 
serions  question  of  ways  and  means,  Miss 
Waterbary  writes:  ‘‘It  only  people  knew  what 
it  means  for  a  woman  to  drop  all  her  heavy 
cares  and  jnst  be  happy  for  two  weeks  with 
her  pbildren  in  the  blessed  conntry,  they 
couldn’t  help  giving!”  and  we  are  sure  it  is 
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sa  There  are  so  many  delightfnl  Homes  open 
to  onr  children  this  year  that  we  do  not  need 
to  plead  for  them,  bnt  we  do  want  a  little 
more  money  for  onr  mothers.  Five  dollars 
pays  a  fortnight’s  board  for  one,  and  it  is  an 
investment  that  yields  a  large  return,  not  .only 
in  present  happiness,  bnt  in  health  and  strength 
for  the  long  winter  months  that  are  coming. 
There  is  no  computing  the  saving  of  wear  and 
tear  of  the  temper  and  nerves  of  the  whole 
family  when  the  mother  comes  home  fresh  and 
rested,  with  all  sorts  of  new  ideas  for  making 
her  home  happier  and  more  comfortable. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Heart  and  Hand  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Central  Ghnrch  of  East  Orange  for 
a  most  welcome  gift  of  |20  for  oar  “Sommer 
Work,’’  which  wonld  have  been  acknowledged 
earlier  by  letter  had  the  foil  name  and  address 
of  the  Treasurer  come  with  it.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  “Pan  Am. ’’ for  |1  for  onr  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  and  to  two  friends  in  Briarwood, 
Bellevue,  Washington,  for  a  thank  offering  of 
$2,  and  the  sympathy  and  warm  wishes  that 
accompanied  it. 

!  ^ - 

j  CKurcK  Music 

TBE  CHURCH  CHOIR. 

Henry  A  Stimson,  D  D. 

With  the  advance  of  musical  education  in  the 
community,  and  the  attention  given  to  the 
service,  even  in  non-litnrgicaljchurches,  un¬ 
rest  is  not  unnatural,  and  may  indeed  be  held 
as  a  mark  of  progress.  Whether  the  congrega¬ 
tion  knows  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
choir  can  make  or  mar  any  service.  The  sub¬ 
conscious  self  of  the  audience,  of  which  now 
the  psychologists  are  talking  so  much,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  most  responsive  to  the  music.  Wholly 
apart  from  the  question  of  its  acceptability  to 


To  the  Mountains,  the  Lakes,  or  the  Seashore ! 
THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  i)Ostage. 

A  copy  of  The  Resorter,  the  illustrated  monthly  for  people  who  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  25  cents. 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


UTAH  $40.22 


DATES  OF  Sale— Aug.  Ist  to  ioth.  Sept.  Ist  to  9th. 

These  rates  are  from  Chicago,  and  correspondingly  low  from 
other  points.  Low  rates  all  summer  on  the  luxurious  trains 

THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL 

One  Night  to  Denver. 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Two  Nights  to  Utah. 

These  two  fast  trains  leave  Chicago  daily  and  provide  the  best 
of  everything.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  “Colorado  Illustrated.’’  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  any  agent,  or  address 

Principal  agencies:— 461  Broadway,  New  York;  601  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  368  Washinf^on  St.,  Boston;  301  Main  St.,  Buffalo;  213 Clark  St., 
Chicago;  435 Vine  St.,  Cincinnati;  507  Smitbfield  St.,  Pittsburg;  234  Super¬ 
ior  St.,  Cleveland;  17  Campus  Martins,  Detroit ;  aKiugSt.,  Toronto,  Out. 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 


God,  the  music  is  all  powerfuTwith  the  con¬ 
gregation;  it  carries  them  wide  afield,  or  turns 
their  hearts  expectant  towards  heaven.  It  is 
worthy,  therefore,  of  the  best  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  the  wor¬ 
ship.  Whether  the  minister  be  a  musician  or 
not,  he  cannot  afford  either  to  ignore  or  to  be 
careless  as  to  its  character.  Some  distinguished 
ministers  make  a  boast  that  they  never  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  music ;  by  which  they  wonld 
have  it  understood  that  they  not  only  pay  no 
attention  to  it,  bat  are  comparatively  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  what  it  is.  The  choir  knows  this  as 
well  as  the  congregation.  The  unity  of  the 
service  is  destroyed.  There  is  no  sympathy  in 
its  different  parts,  and  the  choir  and  their 
work  are  degraded,  at  least  in  their  own  esti¬ 
mation,  while  the  opportunity  of  inflnence 
upon  the  congregation  is  thrown  away.  Some 


perience  I  find  that  I  have  bad  nothing  but  the 
friendliest  and  most  sympathetic  support  from 
the  choir,  and  the  mnsic  director  has  invaria¬ 
bly  been  my  most  efficient  helper  and  wisest 
adviser.  Theoretically,  a  quartet  is  not  desir¬ 
able;  practically  I  have  never  had  a  quartet 
that  has  not  been  responsive  and  helpful. 
Theoretically  a  volunteer  chorus  is  trouble¬ 
some  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many  years  it 
has  constituted  the  right  arm  of  the  work  of 
my  own  church.  Id  other  words,  the  make-up 
of  the  choir,  whether  professional  or  volun¬ 
teer.  whether  quartet  or  soloist  or  chorus,  is 
the  least  important  fact.  The  chief  question 
is  the  use  that  is  'made  of  it,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  and  therefore  the  spirit 
with  which  it  comes  to  be  inspired.  The  real 
question  is  cbiefiy  with  the  congregation  and 
the  pastor.  What  do  they  expect?  If  they 


the  congregation,  and  such  others  as  cared  to 
join,  a  strong  chorus.  The  adoption  of  a  very 
simple  formula  will  quickly  adjust  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  mnsic  to  the  officers  of  the  ohuroh. 
Public  worship,  like  a  ship,  can  mauifestly 
have  but  one  captain.  The  minister  must  be 

ADIRONDACKS  ®"'"S„'5“c’’o«ages 

FOURTH  LAKE,  FULTON  CHAIN. 

Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  SNYDER,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 

PAN-AMERICAN  :  Firat-claiia  accommodations  for 
limited  nnmber  visitors  in  private  bouse,  Elmwood 
District,  near  Exposition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
69  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 


ministers  patiently  endure  a  state  of  things 
which,  whoever  is  at  fault,  is  destructive  of 
their  peace  and  a  large  part  of  their  useful¬ 
ness  ;  and  some  excellent  Christians  who  serve 
on  the  music  committee  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
annoyance  or  disgust.  We  are  in  a  transitional 
period,  and  the  outcome  is  sure  to  be  beneficial. 
The  past,  with  all  its  defects,  has  been  full  of 
blessing.  Consider  the  advance  from  the  old 
“Watts  and  Select”  to  the  modern  hymn-book, 
with  its  carefully  winnowed  hymns  and  its 
beautiful  modern  mnsic,  and  from  the  old- 


have  come  filled  with  the  purpose  of  worship¬ 
ing  God,  the  choir  will  surely  feel  it,  the  di¬ 
rector  will*know  it,  and  all  will  at  least  make 
the  attempt'to  aid. 

All  things  considered,  I  believe  that  the  very 
best  way  |  for  a  church  to  conduct  the  musical 
part  of  its  worship  is  to  concentrate  its  outlay 
upon  a  thoroughly  competent  musical  leader- 
one  who  is  a  fine  musician  and  also  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
church.  If  he  is  the  man  be  should  be,  sing¬ 
ers  in  the  congregation  wonld  feel  it  a  privi¬ 


Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rent  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


fashioned  choir,  with  the  base  viol  and  the 
fiddle  and  all  the  various  and  unending  trouble 


lege  to  be  nnder  his  leadership,  and  to  aid  him 
in  his  work,  which  is  so  manifestly  for  the  np- 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


of  the  day,  when  the  minister,  in  despair,  to  lift  of^all.  He  shonld  then  be  held  responsible 
rebuke  hie  rebellions  choir  gave  out  the  hymn:  both  for  selecting  and  training  the  members  of 
Let  those  refuse  to  sirg  his  ohoir.  And  hie  work  in  this  direction 


Who  never  loved  the  Lord 

on  to  the  grand  and  inspiring  mnsic  so  com¬ 
mon  in  onr  churches  to-day. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  of  my  own  ex- 


ehonld  be  looked  npon  as  a  pait  of  bis  service 
in  training  the  entire  cbnroh.  He  wonld  nat¬ 
urally  be  the  leader  of  the  mnsic  at  the  devo¬ 
tional  meetings,  where  much  place  wonld  be 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  l  ost  Office. 

Add  ress  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


given  to  the  service  of  song,  and  in  the  Snn- 
day-Bohool,  where  the  children  wonld  feel  his 
inspiration.  He  wonld  readily  develop  from 
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reiponaible  for  the  whole.  Oonaeqaently,  in 
the  last  appeal,  he  moat  decide  what  ahall  be 
eimg;  the  mnaioal  director,  by  yiitne  of  his 
office  and  training,  ahonld  decide  how  it  is  to 
be  anng,  as  that  is  his  function.  With  this 
simple  adjustment,  and  with  oneness  of  pur* 
pose,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
work  together  in  harmony  and  with  snooess. 

A  congregation,  whether  consciously  musical 
or  not,  cannot  fail  to  respond  to  intelligent  and 
generous  service,  and  can  be  trusted  to  prove 
itself  both  appreciative  and  grateful.  Indeed, 
the  afFeotion  which  a  congregation  grows  to 
have,  and  delights  to  show,  toward  favorite 
singers,  is  only  second  to  that  which  it  shows 
to  the  pastor;  so  that  the  reward  of  those  who 
for  any  reason  give  themselves  to  this  service, 
and  sometimes  feel  that,  like  the  singer  of  old, 
they  '  ‘  sit  in  a  hard  place,  ’  ’  is  sure  to  be  both 
ample  and  appreciative.  They  are  doing  the 
Lord’s  work  in  one  of  its  most  important  rela¬ 
tions,  and  are  helping  many  a  quiet  soul  to 
courage  and  strength.— The  Christian  Com¬ 
monwealth. 


THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

The  Empress  FredeHck  of  Germany,  mother 
of  Emperor  William  II.  and  elder  sister  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VIII.  of  England,  passed  away  at  6.15 
P.M  of  August  6  in  Friedrichshof  Castle, 
Cronberg,  where  she  had  spent  many  happy 
days  with  her  late  husband,  and  which  had 
been  selected  for  her  residence  during  this 
fatal  illness  because  of  the  fine  bracing  air,  and 
also  because  of  her  love  for  the  place.  The 
Castle  is  a  solid  and  picturesque  building  on  a 
hill  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  and  fir  forest,  not 
far  from  the  well  known  watering  place,  Hom- 
bonrg. 

Victoria,  Dowager  Queen  of  Prussia,  Dowa. 
get  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  was  born 
on  November  21,  1840.  She  was  the  first  child 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  and  was 
christened  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa. 
She  received  a  careful  education  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  the  Queen,  her  mother. 
In  an  early  letter.  Prince  Albert  described  bis 
daughter  as  “very  intelligent  and  observing,’’ 
and  with  these  qualities  it  is  not  surpising 
that  all  through  her  clever  childhood  and  bril¬ 
liant  womanhood,  she  was,  as  has  been  said  of 
her,  “one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in 
Europe.  ’  ’ 

In  the  early  summer  of  1857  the  Crown  Prince 
of|  Germany,  Frederick  William  Nicholas 
Charles,  the  only  son  of  the  Emperor  William  I. 
and  the  Empress  Augusta,  visited  the  royal 
family  of  England.  He  was  then  twenty  six 
years  old,  having  been  born  on  October  18, 
1831  In  the  youthful  Princess  Victoria  he 
found  the  fairy  princess  of  his  dreams,  and 
straightway  desired  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Queen  Victoria  has  related  in  her  Diary  how, 
in  the  course  of  an  excursion  to  the  Highlands, 
the  princely  hearts  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  how  the  royal  parents  wished  to  postpone 
the  proposed  marriage  for  a  while,  “because 
Vicky  was  still  so  young.  ’’  The  marriage  took 
place,  however,  amid  circumstances  of  great 
pomp,  on  January  26,  1858,  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  London. 

Notwithstanding  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  young  princess  was  regarded  in  Germany, 
chiefly  because  of  the  continual  antagonism  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  home  life  of  the  Em¬ 
press-Dowager  with  her  husband,  who  reigned 
over  Germany  as  Frederick  III.  for  three 
months  in  1888,  was  a  very  happy  one.  They 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  the  Emperor 
William  is  the  eldest.  On  Jtmnary  26,  1888, 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  Victoria  cele¬ 
brated  their  silver  wedding.  On  June  16,  1888, 
the  husband,  Frederick  HI.  died  from  a  fatal 
malady  with  which  he  had  bravely  fought  for 
some  time. 


The  Empress  has  been  in  a  dying  oonditlon 
through  cancer  of  the  stomach  for  some  time. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  dropsy. 
This  trouble  prevented  her  from  visiting  her 
mother.  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  lay  in  her 
last  illness.  Emperor  William  and  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  other  children,  except  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  who  was  at  Cadiz,  were  with  the  Em¬ 
press  during  her  last  hours,  and  she  was  con¬ 
scious  to  the  end.  During  the  evening  after 
her  death,  the  Emperor  took  the  members  of 
his  mother’s  household  into  the  death  cham¬ 
ber  and  led  them  past  the  bedside  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  their  beloved  mistress. 

Germany  owes  much  to  the  Empress  Fred¬ 
erick,  not  only  because  she  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  home  etiquette,  but  because  of  her 
important  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  emancipation  of  women. 


PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

( Continued  from  page  5 ) 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Supreme  Court  room,  portraits  of 
the  Chief  Justices  aud  Attorneys  General,  a 
large  collection  of  law  books  and  many  other 
things  that  are  of  especial  interest  to  lawyers 
and  judges  who  visit  the  Exposition. 

The  Postoffice  is  more  closely  identified  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  than  any  other  De¬ 
partment.  In  the  exhibit  is  a  rare  collection 
of  original  stamps  valued  at  |5,000,  the  first  of 
the  kind  the  Government  has  ever  made.  The 
Dead  Letter  Division  contains  many  articles 
which  have  been  sent  through  the  mail  aud 
never  found  their  rightful  owners.  Among 
these  are  many  curiosities,  such  as  Indian 
scalps,  skulls,  stuffed  birds,  photographs,  pois¬ 
onous  snaks,  explosive  bombs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Department  is  one 
of  the  most  artistic  and  comprehensive  ever  in¬ 
stalled  at  an  Exposition.  A  map  of  the  world 
is  shown  which  gives  from  day  to  day  the 
location  of  every  Man  of  War  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  This  map  is  placed  on  a  large 
table,  especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  The 
map  covers  the  globe,  from  the  sixtieth  para¬ 
llel  north  to  the  sixtieth  parallel  south,  and 
upon  it  are  placed  807  miniature  lead  models, 
each  representing  a  battleship,  crusier,  moni¬ 
tor,  gunboat,  torpedo  boat,  submarine  boat, 
sailing  vessel,  collier  or  tug  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  commission,  in  ordinary,  un¬ 
der  repairs,  or  under  construction.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  the  models  is  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length.  The  position  of  each 
model  upon  the  map  shows  the  location  each 
day  of  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  navy. 
Each  model  flies  a  pennant  with  its  name 
printed  on  it  in  bold  type. 

This  exhibit  is  a  twentieth  century  kinder¬ 
garten  lesson,  descriptive  of  the  navy  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  to  those  persons  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  visit  our  various  navy  yards  or 
to  see  our  squadrons  maneuvered  a  glance  at  it 
will  probably  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
composition  of  our  navy  than  could  be  had  in 
any  other  way. 
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A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
Insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  oontenL 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR.  Qen’l  Agt., 

138  Broadway,  New  York. 
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RKAL  ESTATE 


TO  PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS: 

One  of  the  Most  Interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  Exhibits  is  that  of  the 

Southern  Railway 

located  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 
It  is  Attractive,  Unique  and  Compre¬ 
hensive.  By  Examining  it  You  will 
Get  a  Good  Idea  of  the  Fine  and  Va¬ 
ried  Products  of  Ten  States  and  Much 
Information  about  the  Splendid  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Advantages  of  the  South 
for 

Homeseekers, 

rianufacturers  &  Investors 


There  are  Fertile  Lands,  Cheaper 
than  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Splendid  Markets  and  Every  Advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Stock  Raiser,  Dairyman, 
Fruit  Grower,  Truck  and  General 
Farmer.  An  Equable,  Healthy  and 
Agreeable  Climate  is  added  to  other 
attractions.  Free  information  to  all 
inquirers. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

228  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Specimens  of  the  great  guns  manufactured  in 
the  Navy  yard  shops  at  Washington  are  grouped 
near  the  entrance  of  this  exhibit.  Magnificent 
models  of  gunboats  and  cruisers  mounted  on 
pedestals  are  to  be  seen  here. 

The  exhibit  is  under  the  immediate  snper- 
vision  of  Commodore  Williamson  U.S.N. 
Oapt.  Richard  Pearson  Hobson  U.S.  N.,  will 
be  present  during  the  Exposition,  being  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  Navy  Department  to  do  some 
special  scientific  work  in  Buffalo  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  looking  after  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy 
Department. 
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Libby’s 

Good  thintfs  to  cat 

Art  ippttirlnc  tnd  dtiniy,  reidy-tt  itrve. 
in  great  variety— tongue,  ham,  veal,  beef. 
Melrose  pat6,  and  countless  others;  key¬ 
opening  cans  that  make  getting  a  meal 
easy. 

Lihbv’s  Atla«  of  the  World,  with  3U  new 
mai>s,8ize  8x11  inchett  the  practical  home 
Atla**  sent  an>wht»re  forten*J-centbtami*N. 

Our  littIebook.*‘How  to  Make  Good  TbinjSN 
to  f^l,”  free. 

Libby, McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  Men’s  Olnb  of  the  Brick 
Ohnreh  organized  an  excursion  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  on  Jnne  27.  The  July 
number  of  Brick  Church  Life  gt\es  an  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  it.  The  same  nnmber  pnb- 
lishes  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Brick 
Ohnreh  Institute,  showing  a  very  gratifying 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Chnrch  in 
this  extension  work  of  the  Church,  social  and 
ednoational.  There  ae  classes  in  singing  and 
sewing,  in  manual  training,  German  and  art 
(history  and  china  decorating),  with  olnbs  and 
missionary  societies  and  a  snmmer  vacation 
work.  We  note  that  the  expenses,  which 
amount  to  |1,436  02,  were  in  part  met  by  the 
proceeds  of  a  lecture  on  the  Passion  Play  by 
the  pastor.  Dr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  which  brought 
together  a  representative  audience  and  the 
brave  sum,  above  expenses,  of  $228  60.  The 
ednoational  classes  are  almost  self  -snpporting. 
The  work  done  for  boys  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  and  frnitfai. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Tent  Work. — It  has  now 
been  going  on  for  six  weeks  and  the  Oommittee 
feels  confident  that  the  last  has  been  the  best 
week  thus  far,  possibly  in  the  history  of  the 
entire  movement.  A  spirit  of  conviction  is 
moving  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  tents. 
The  workers  who  follow  np  the  results  and 
visit  in  the  homes  are  finding  to- day  greater 
opportnnities  for  personal  interviews,  for  cot- 
ti^e  prayer-meetings,  for  visiting  from  house 
to  house,  than  they  can  possibly  manage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  almost  450  homes  have  been 
visited  in  this  carefal  individnal  manner. 
Eleven  cottage  prayer-meetings  have  been  oon- 
dnoted.  While  there  is  no  possibility  of  ac- 
onrately  recording  the  foil  number,  we  have 
during  the  past  week  the  names  of  at  least  156 
who  have  made  definite  decision  for  Christ. 
There  are  no  donbt  many  more,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  many  Christians  have  been  re¬ 
vived  and  strengthened  in  their  Christian  life. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  has  developed. 
Noon-hoar  meetings  are  being  held  on  the 
plaza  of  the  City  Hall  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Aronnd  the  speaker  and  singers  each  day,  gather 
a  great  audience  of  people  of  all  classes  and 
grades.  In  those  open  air  meetings  there  have 
been  decided  manifestations  of  interest  and 
definite  decisions  for  Christ.  The  city  officials 
have  been  exceedingly  kind  in  granting  ns  the 
nse  of  the  plaza  for  preaching,  and  have  also 
invited  ns  to  deal  with  inqnirers  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  this  pnblio  bnilding.  On  Thursday, 
Angnst  8,  a  second  noon-hoar  service  was 
started  npon  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall 
with  a  large  attendance  of  anywhere  from  four 
to  five  hnndred  people.  The  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit’s  power  in  these  open  air  noon-day  , 
services  is  remarkable.  Politicians,  Chris¬ 
tians,  ministers  from  churches,  poor,  rich,  in-  ^ 
telligent  and  ignorant,  black  and  white,  in 
fact  every  class  and  description  of  people  are 
found  in  these  services. 

James  B.  Ely,  General  Secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 


for  a  term  of  six  months  as  stated  supply. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work  to  do  in  this  field 
and  the  chnrcb  is  now  looking  to  the  fntnre 
with  hopefolness. 

El  Paso  —The  El  Paso  ohnreh  is  now  a  little 
more  than  forty-four  years  old.  It  has  had 
many  pastors.  The  average  term  of  service 
has  been  less  than  three  years.  Bat  the  ohnreh 
has  recently  changed  this  order  of  things. 
Its  last  pastor  has  jnst  closed  his  work  here 
after  a  pastorate  of  between  ten  and  eleven 
years.  Good  work  has  been  done.  The  mem¬ 
bership  has  during  this  period  risen  from  124 
to  166.  The  chnrcb  is  more  harmonions  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  very  marked 
growth  in  the  benevolences  of  the  chnrch,  the 
last  year  being  the  very  best  in  all  its  history. 
This  church  Is  one  of  nine  in  the  town,  a 
place  of  abont  1,400  inhabitants.  The  possibil¬ 
ities  of  growth  are  not  the  most  enconraging 
on  this  account.  Bat  the  community  is  a  fine 
one,  situated  in  the  very  best  portion  of  the 
state.  The  work  is  an  important  and  a  very 
pleasant  one.  Everything  is  in  a  hopeful  con¬ 
dition  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  good  work 
if  the  right  man  is  found  for  the  pastorate. 

Minone  —The  Rev.  W.  S  M  orrow  has  served 
this  church  faithfully  for  some  six  or  more 
years,  and  is  now  about  closing  his  work  to 
go  to  another  location,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  more  favorable  for  the  health  of  his  family. 

The  chnrch  has  a  good  deal  of  means  and  is 
sitnated  in  a  town  which  has  not  many  Prot¬ 
estant  Ohnrohes  and  which  has  need  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  saving  Gospel.  The  work 
here  will  not  be  easy,  hot  with  the  blessing  of 
God  it  may  be  abundantly  rewarded. 

Urbana  — Here  is  a  ohnreh  that  the  Lord  is 
greatly  prospering.  He  sent  the  right  man 
for  pastor  some  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Hunt.  The  work 
is  bnilding  np  along  all  lines  The  benevolent 
work  especially  has  been  entirely  revolntion- 
ized.  And  now  they  are  at  work  bnilding  a 
new  chnrch  to  cost  a  good  round  snm  and 
which  promises  to  be  dedicated  free  of  all  in¬ 
debtedness.  The  chnrch  is  ideally  located  and 
the  present  prospect  is  that  in  a  few  years  this 
will  be  one  of  tbe  best  and  most  reliable 
obnrohes  of  Bloomington  Presbytery. 

Rossville.  — The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Weinland 
is  abont  leaving  this  field  to  go  into  evangelis¬ 
tic  work.  Brother  Weinland  is  a  godlly  and 
most  desirable  man.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  feels 
constrained  to  leave  this  field.  Rossville 
chnrch  has  had  many  changes  of  pastorate,  and 
in  recent  years  the  work  has  been  sadly  hin¬ 
dered  there.  Better  days  are  hoped  for  in  the 
near  fntnre. 

Farmer  Oity.— The  Rev.  Evert  Smits  has 
recently  taken  charge  of  this  chnrch  which  has 
for  some  time  been  associated  with  the  Mans¬ 
field  Chnrch.  Now  each  chnrch  has  its  own 
minister,  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Trimble  still  re¬ 
maining  at  Mansfield.  The  Farmer  City  Church 
is  small  and  has  not  grown  mneh  for  several 
years.  Bat  the  town  is  a  growing  one,  busi¬ 
ness  is  good,  the  sorronnding  country  is  pros¬ 
perous,  there  are  not  many  churches  in  the 
place  and  it  is  hoped  that  good  work  and  faith¬ 
ful  may  bring  the  ohnreh  far  on  the  way  of 
prosperity. 

Bloomington  Second.— The  pastor  of  this 
ohnreh  has  recently  been  doctored  by  Black- 
barn  University,  so  that  it  is  now  perfectly 
proper  in  form,  as  it  wonld  have  been  in  fact 
before,  to  write  “The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Denlin- 
ger  D.D. ’’  Dr.  Denlinger  is  doing  good  work 
in  this  great  field,  work  that  has  already  won 
wide  recognition  for  its  gennine  and  scholarly 
character. 

Champaign. — Dr.  Wilder,  the  pastor  of  this 
chnrcb,  is  by  many  years  the  senior  pastor  of 
Bloomington  Presbytery.  The  latest  of  a  long 
series  of  signs  of  prosperity  is  that  a  new  par¬ 
sonage  is  in  process  of  erection.  It  will  be 
when  completed  a  very  fine  one  and  entirely 
modern  in  all  its  appointments.  May  the  good 
Doctor  ocenpy  it  in  health  and  happiness  yet 
for  many  years ! 


the  best  one  in  the  history  of  the  ohnroh. 
The  prospect  is  for  oontinned  growth.  Mr. 
Davies  has  been  absent  in  Enrope  since  April 
and  the  pulpit  has  been  ooenpied  for  the  most 
part  in  bis  absence  by  his  brother. 

Rankin.- The  ohnroh  here  is  vacant.  The 
field  is  said  to  be  a  good  one. 

Downs  and  Mt.  Carmel. — A  middler  (whose 
name  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer)  from 
McCormick  Seminary  is  snpplying  this  gronp 
daring  the  snmmer  and  is  doing  so  with  good 
acceptance  and  good  resnlts.  Several  persons 
were  recently  received  into  the  commnnion  of 
the  ebnroh.  Downs  bnilt  last  year  a  fine 
new  chnrch  and  deserves  great  credit  for  its 
enterprise  and  for  its  good  work.  The  chnrch 
is  only  a  few  years  old  and  has  in  it  excellent 
material.  It  is  already  a  potent  force  for  good 

For  Well  People. 

in  Fasy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  health. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
right,  and  to  do  thi>.  it  is  not  necessary  to  diet  or 
to  follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pamp 
pering  simply  makes  a  capricious  appetite  anda- 
feeling  that  certain  favorite  articles  of  food 
must  be  avoided. 


Bushnell.— This  chnrch  was  recently  made  Fairbury.  — The  Fairbnry  chnrch  has  been 
vacant  by  the  call  of  its  pastor  to  the  church  greatly  prospered  under  the  ministry  of  its 
at  Lnwistown.  After  hearing  several  candi-  brilliant  and  hard  woking  pastor,  the  Rev. 
dates,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Stewart  was  engaged  Charles  S.  Davies.  The  last  annual  report  was 


Prof.Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
subject;  he  says:  “I  am  68  years  old  and  have 
never  had  a  serious  illness,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  life  has  been  largely  an  indoor  one,  but  I 
early  discovered  that  the  way  to  keep  healthy 
was  to  keep  a  healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating 
bran  crackers  or  dieting  of  any  sort;  on  the  con 
trary  I  always  eat  what  my  appetite  craves,  but 
for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  made  it  a  daily- 
practice  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  each  meal,  and  I  attribute  my 
robust  health  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Stuart’s  Tablets. 

“  My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be¬ 
cause  he  said  they  were  i)erfectly  harmless  and 
were  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained 
only  the  natural  digestives,  peptones  and  dias¬ 
tase,  and  after  using  them  a  few  weeks  I  have 
never  ceased  to  thank  him  for  his  advice.  ” 

“I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  lieal'  h- 
habit,  because  their  use  brings  health  to  tht- 
and  ailing  and  preserves  health  to 
strong.” 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years 
safe  digestive  after  meals  to  insure 
gestion  and  to  ward  off  disease.  .* 
best  known  and  most  widely  used 
pepsia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  liouse 
hold  from  ^aine  to  California,  and  in  ‘Great 
Britain  and  Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  ilieir 
way  into  popular  favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Djspepsia  Tablets, 
full  sized  packages  at  50  cents,  and  for  a  weak 
stomach  a  fifty -cent  package  will  often  do  fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  good. 
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in  the  town.  Mt.  Oarmel  la  a  oonntry  ohnroh, 
bnt  is  BO  aitnated  that  it  may  be  of  inoalonlable 
benefit  and  bleaaing  to  a  very  large  popnlation. 
This  group  ia  very  important  in  the  posaibiliies 
of  naefnlness  that  are  open  to  it. 

Lexington. —This  ohnroh  will  entertain 
Bloomington  Presbytery  at  its  stated  fall  meet¬ 
ing  September  17-18.  The  ohnroh  edifioe  has 
been  entirely  remodeled,  there  has  been  en- 
oonraging  growth,  and  there  is  good  hope  for 
the  fntnre. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— A  speoial  meeting  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  Presbytery  is  oalled  to  meet  August  18  in 
the  Assooiation  Building  for  the  transaction 
of  business  connected  with  Home  Mission 
ohurobes  and  the  dismission  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Malcolm  The  churches  have  been  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather  and  the  regular  services 
well  sustained.  In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  Eieble,  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  of 
Philadelphia  preached  in  Calvary  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler  of  Illinois  supplied 
the  pulpit  in  Grace  Church,  for  two  Sabbaths, 
while  the  Rev.  M.  P.  McClure,  pastor,  was 
taking  his  summer  rest.  At  the  mid-summer 
communion  services,  the  Rev.  J.  Beveridge 
Lee  welcomed  five  new  members  into  Imman¬ 
uel  Church  and  the  Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutler  re¬ 
ceived  eleven  ioto  Westminster  Church.  The 
new  Berean  Church  is  nearly  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600,  and  will  be  dedicated  on  the 
Second  Sabbath  in  September.  Mr.  John 
Eronemeyer,  local  evangelist,  has  done  a  good 
work  here  in  a  needy  mission  field. 

Racine.— The  Rev.  George  Murray  Colville 
D.D.  of  Jamestown,  N.  T.,  has  accepted  the 
unanimous  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church  in  Racine  and  begins  his  work  in  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Sheboygan. — The  contracts  are  let  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  comfortable  house  of 
worship  for  the  new  congregation  in  Sheboy¬ 
gan.  The  Rev.  Bernardns  Ipsinger  is  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  is  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Union,  July  8,  Moderator  Minton  gave 
an  interesting  address  recapitulating  the  story 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia. 
With  regard  to  the  movement  for  Creed  Re¬ 
vision  he  thus  summed  up: 

“The  end  was  most  remarkable.  No  prophet 
could  have  foreseen  it.  All  sides  hastened  to 
the  Moffat  ‘umbrella,  ’  as  it  was  called.  The 
vote  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  the  Assembly 
never  doubted  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been 
present  throughout,  exhorting,  directing  and 
guiding  to  a  wise  conclusion  at  the  lsu9t.  This 
discussion  left  several  impressions  on  my 
mind:  “First— The  result  is  a  step  toward 
confessional  relief,  when  it  has  been  asked  for. 
A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  to 
do  three  things.  To  prepare  a  popular  unteoh- 
nical  statement  of  our  doctrine,  to  be  used  only 
for  purposes  of  information ;  to  amend  the  con¬ 
fession  at  certain  specified  points,  either  by 
textual  modification  or  by  declaration  state¬ 
ments,  and  to  formulate  new  chapters  on  mis¬ 
sions,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Love  of  God  for 
all  men.  Of  this  committee  the  Assembly  did 
me  the  honor  to  make  me  chairman.  We  have 
bad  one  meeting  already,  and  every  member  of 
it  is  in  most  hearty  accord  with  the  instrnoions 
of  the  Assembly.  We  meet  again  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  August  28,  and  will  probably  have  two 
more  meetings  before  the  next  Assembly. 


“Second- Every  speaker,  oh  every  aide,  took 
pains  to  avow  his  allegiance  to  the  substance 
of  the  faith  of  the  Ohnroh.  No  one  is  so  wild 
or  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the  Church  ia 
about  to  swerve  from  the  landmarks  of  her  es¬ 
sential  faith  in  the  past.  It  is  form,  not  sub¬ 
stance  ;  incident,  not  essence,  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
vised. 

“Third — Presbyterianism  is  far  from  decad¬ 
ence,  intellectually.  Yon  ought  to  have  heard 
Robert  Speers ’s  speech  on  Foreign  Missions,  if 
yon  think  eloquence  is  dead.  If  brains  count, 
then  Presbyterianism  must  be  counted.  Mag¬ 
nificent  was  the  ability  shown  in  that  de¬ 
bate. 

“Fourth — The  fine  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  harmony  reached  at  last 
were  due  to  a  divine  guidance  in  the  supreme 
questions  under  fire.  Presbyterianism  is  a 
mighty  force  in  the  world  of  thought  and  of 
action.  Men  like  Converse  and  Pitcairn  are 
princes  in  business,  bnt  they  never  missed  a 
minute  of  the  sessions.  Ladies  brought  their 
luncheon  with  them  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  staid  till  the  afternoon  adjournment. 
The  whole  land  was  interested  in  the  result. 
That  result  will  be  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God  and  the  greater  good  of  man.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  Let  no  friend  of  the 
faith  fear,  and  let  no  foe  gloat  over  the  out¬ 
look.  The  word  of  God  is  the  supreme  con¬ 
fession  of  our  faith,  and  we  know  that  if  we 
stand  on  that  we  shall  neither  be  ashamed  nor 
be  put  to  confusion.  ’  ’ 

Another  tribute  to  the  Moderator  was  a  re¬ 
ception  and  banquet  given  by  the  Presbyter¬ 
ians  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Minton  on  Monday  evening,  July  29,  in 
the  California  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Plates 
were  laid  for  one  hundred  and  forty  guests. 
The  affair,  says  The  Pacific,  was  highly  inter¬ 
esting  and  agreeable. 


BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

L  ASTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  M  VGNIF- 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCKEW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  days),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  anv  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
screvv  have  been  disposed  of  between  $4(X)  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  lias  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 

-Celtic’’ Cruise.  ITP  is  THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  religious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc,  * 

RELIQIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  TOP”  HOURS 

at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D. D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Attention  o'  ihe  Whole  World 

is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor- 
V  mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
Impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and,  as  she 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use'  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traffic  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  thesize  and  beauty  of  the  ‘‘Celtic” 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to-day,  tor  it  you  wait,  others  wiil  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  deposit  ot  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


August  15,  1901 


P3]  FOR  THE  LOT  I 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

Y^E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
”  COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


This  offer  closes  posi= 
lively  on  August  31.  No 
order  will  be  accepted 
that  REACHES  us  after  that 
date. 

ORDER  NOW 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  g^'eat  professions  ujKjn  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


W  T  /y  ^y  ^y  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  imi 

III  I  1^  many  gi-eat  professions  ujKjn  the  necessary  i 

JL^  work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


EVANGELIST 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Review's  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


I  iThe  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest”merit.  its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 
names  of  |the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 


The  above  List  for  ,  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 

ifiUT  the  magazines  may  be  sent  to  one  address  or  more. 


AGENTS  .—We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

SO  the  evangelist  publishing  co.  I  so 

^  156  Fifth  Avenue  J 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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